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A FEW WORDS ON OUR FOREIGN POLICY. 


“John Bull is a busy-minded personage, who thinks not merely for himself and 
“family, but for all the country round, and is most generously disposed to be every 
“body’s champion. He is continually volunteering his services to settle his neigh- 
“ bours’ affairs, and takes it in great dudgeon if they engage in any matter of conse- 

quence without asking his advice; though he seldom engages in any friendly office 
“of the kind without finishing by getting into a squabble with all parties and then 
“railing bitterly at their ingratitude. . . . . . . All I wish is that John 
“may cease to distress his mind about other people’s affairs,—that he may remain 
“ quietly at home, gradually get his house into repair, cultivate his rich estate ac- 
“ cording to his fancy, husband his income—if he thinks proper, bring his unruly 
“ children into order—if he can.’’-—Wasuincton Inving’s Skercu Book. 


In the observations that were submitted to our readers in the last 
number of this Magazine, we barely hinted at the conclusion of the 
article, that peace should be the guiding principle of ministerial policy 
towards foreign nations. We shall now, in fulfilment of our promise, 
treat this subject at more length than our space permitted on a former 
Occasion, not as a question connected with party politics, but as a 
distinct problem easy of solutien by all who are not wilfully blind to 
the first principles of political conduct. 

No person can turn over the Parliamentary history without noticing 
how large a share of attention has been paid to Foreign affairs during 
the last few reigns,—and that too, at a time, when our thoughts would 
not naturally be carried abroad, and when the internal state of the 
country was such as to demand exclusive attention. This predilec- 
tion for foreign interference has exhibited itself regularly and without 
mtermission for the last hundred and fifty or two hundred years—as 
well during peace as in times of war, and has been entertained by 
statesmen of all parties:—nay, that this feeling is at present very 
strong in the country, must be quite evident to those who have read 
the debates of the last session, many, very many nights of which were 
occupied by full assemblies in the discussion of Russian and Spanish 
affairs, which ought to hold a secondary station in the thoughts of the 
British legislature. We have reasons for thinking, that all this is not 
as it should be :—indeed we are much of the opinion of the witty 
Satirist who has been quoted at the head of this paper. We shall at+ 
tempt to state these reasons,—not presuming, however, that they are 
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new or uncanvassed, or that we shall offer any novel views on a sub- 
ject which has been handled with admirable talent by a ‘ Manchester 
manufacturer,”“—but simply because we are impressed with the im- 
portance of the question—shadl/ we interfere or not in the political 
concerns and connexions of foreign nations? It is our intention 
ty maintain the nezative—much, perhaps, to the astonishment of those, 
with whom this Journal has been accustomed to agree in polities ; and 
the following remarks will perhaps be not altogether complimentary 
to the policy of any party whatever. Let that be: veritas est 
magna, et procalebd, 

It will be thought by some to be a bold undertaking to meddle at 
all with a question that has been most ably defended by the talents of 
so wily an antagonist as David Hume —the great authority quoted 
by modern politicians im defence of the “BALANCE oF POWER;” 
but we shall not flinch from our duty on that account, because 
we feel assured, that, if that great writer (greater as an essayist than 
as an historian) had not been influenced by the party politics of the 
day and if he had lived to see England holding commercial do- 
minion over the world, he would not have written a paper that has 
served as a leading article in perpetuum for subsequent politicians, 
To deny the antiquity of the principle or that it was understood by 
the republics of Italy in the middle ages, or that it was adopted by the 
nations of Europe from the commencement of the sixteenth century, 
would be as absurd, as to deny that we are running after this V7.0’ 
the wisp to the present moment. Let us recollect, however, that all 
good measures are not of universal application, either to periods or 
nations. Monopolies of trade, once highly useful, are now become 
the greatest evil, of which modern commerce has to complain and are 
justly condemned by all disinterested and competent judges ;—and so 
likewise, to us at least, the absurdly denominated balance of power 
has during the last hundred years been a source of great and irre- 
mediable injury to this country, whereas at one time or other it may 
have been a real advantage. What have we—the English people— 
sacrificed in blood and money for the maintevance of this principle ? 
Not less than sia or seven hundred thousand of our brave fellow- 
countrymen have fallen victims to it,—and we have been mulcted for 
the same object to an amount (besides enormous war-taxes) of 
500,000,0007, (not including the millions spent on that pet project of 
George I1],—the American war.) Still we are not satisfied —even 
after enjoying the benefits of peaceful commerce during twenty-two 
years, which years have raised us to a station far more commanding 
in any rational point of view, than we held during the period of our 
false glory in the continental wars,—not satisfied with the trial that 
has been given at such horrid cost to the system upheld by Hume 
and his followers. ‘The same bustling energy, which made us the first 
fighters—aye, and the first paymasters (inmfandum renovare dolores) 
——during the wars of the continental powers, still urges us to inter- 
fere with affairs, that do not really in the most remote degree concern 
ourselves ; and the result proves, that all the lessons of bloodshed and 
lavish expenditure have been thrown away upon us. We will try to 
show this more distinctly, 
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That our past experience has been most dearly bought—the follow- 
ing facts taken from the history of the last hundred and fifty years 
will abundantly show. William III, was no sooner seated on the 
throne of England than he plunged us into a continental war, for 
which no better apology can be offered than the paltry one of hum- 
bling the power of France and maintaining the balance of power be- 
tween the Catholic and Protestant states of Europe :—the peace of 
Ryswick found the nation embarrassed with a debt of sixteen millions. 
The wars of the Spanish succession,—our interference with which is 
wholly attributable to the adoption of what is called the European 
system—first shed a ray of glory on the head of Marlborough and then 
plunged him and his party in irretrievable ruin—not a very unfit re- 
compense for wantonly adding thirty-cight midlions to the burdens of 
the country. It is reasonable to suppose that our rulers having such 
evidence before them of the inexpediency and folly of interferimg in 
the disputes of the continental powers, would have been less inclined 
to meddle with others’ affairs :—but no,—for we fiad that the dominant 
party still—as down to the present moment—fancying the necessity 
and rather liking the important office of maintaining the balance was 
busily engaging as a member to no less than eight treaties of offence 
and defence during the thirty-five years intervening between the peace 
of Utrecht and that of Aix-la-Chapelle; and that the country was 
nearly uninterruptedly engaged in warfare with Philip of Spain, who 
ventured to complain of the marauding propensities of our merchants 
and to dispute our claim to the monopoly of commerce. History ex- 
pressly tells us that on many of the occasions above mentioned the na- 
tion jealous of its honour and ambitious of glory was eager for war 
and cried aloud for its proclamation. It is not improbable:—nay, 
even now,—much as we have suffered—multitudes of would-be poli- 
ticians with difficulty contain their wishes to engage in a Crusade 
against the Czar of Russia or the Carlist insurgents in Spain. Our in- 
herent restlessness and delicate sense of wrong plunged us once more 
in war with our natural enemies the French, and after eight years’ 
fighting and the acquisition of much military renown we settled our 
differences at the peace of Paris in 1763, retiring with the gain of Ca- 
nada and Florida and the loss of etghty-seven méllions—making the 
aggregate of the debt one hundred and thirty-nine millions. Of the 
isastrous results of George the Third’s policy to America (which 
added one hundred and twenty millions more,) it is not our province 
to speak here any further than just to mention them as flowing out of 
a propensity for war. ‘The French war, in which neither justice, ex- 
pediency, nor any other principle should have allowed us to engage 
in the first instance,—a war respecting which it has been justly said, 
that England piped, while all Europe danced,—a war, which was 
maintained for years against the general feeling of the country by a 
faction that carried all before it,—a war in which England sacrificed 
thousands of hetacombs of her bravest warriors before the Moloch of 
absolutism,—a war which nearly geadrupled our national debt, and 
ultimately ruined the agriculturists of this country, is the last and 
greatest lesson of experience respecting the folly of wars, all and each 
of which have been induced by the ambition of commercial mono- 
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poly and the propensity to interfere with the concerns of other nations. 
Let those, who love war and defend its adoption, who can look on 
unconcernedly, while every principle of Christian charity is trampled 
on, human labour destroyed and human industry extinguished, say 
what they please in disparagement of our views and urge what they 
like in behalf of the policy that gave birth to the gigantic evils of a 
state of war :—we are satisfied of the firmness of our position that war 
is the greatest curse that can be entailed on mankind, and that all 
measures of interference tending directly or indirectly to cherish the 
love of war are so many favouring influences to the very worst conduct 
that can be adopted by any people. But there may be reasons, says 
a disinterested inquirer, that may make a war not only justifiable, 
but necessary and compulsory. Good:—but in how many instances 
will an unprejudiced reader admit the necessity of the wars that have 
distinguished our history during the last century and a half? It is 
not enough that we should dislike one species of government or pre- 
fer one branch of a reigning family to another in foreign countries,— 
noris it a suflicient apology that we try by force of arms to maintaina 
monopoly of naval power and to be the acknowledged conservators of 
the peace on the high seas. ‘To act in our own defence and to preserve 
the integrity of our commercial independence and greatness—without 
going beyond what that literally requires, is all that justice either de- 
mands or allows; and if the English nation had been guided by the 
principle here laid down, we should have been a richer and happier 
people. The agriculturists would not now be groaning under the 
distress occasioned by the resumption of cash-payments and the re- 
tention of a large part of the war-taxes, and the manufacturers would 
not be labouring under the inconvenience of sending the produce of 
their taxed labour into a foreign market at a competing price only 
rendered barely possibly by the superiority of our machinery ; and 
with respect to all classes, whereas now each individual pays 2/. 12s. 
per annum as a contribution to the revenue (more than double what 
the Frenchman pays, and six times more than the American’s contri- 
bution) the burden on each person would not be more than a fourth 
of the heavy weight now imposed on the community. 

That all this experience has done us little service will be apparent 
from a few very brief statements. After the enormous expenditure of 
the late war, retrenchment and the adoption of a rigid economy would 
seem to be absolute necessities ; but how this can be done, while we 
absurdly persevere in the continental system, maintain expensive 
diplomatic establishments abroad, and keep an effective army and 
navy of 142,000 men at an annual expense of nearly eight millions 
(besides pensions and half-pay,) we are at a loss to understand. Never 
did the wants of the great masses of the English population more re- 
quire economy from their governors than at present,—and never were 
a governors more blind to the consequences of their present head- 
long course. It is not this party or the other,—Whig or Tory—Re- 
former or Conservative, that is specially to be blamed; but all have 
erred in their turn, because they were not guided by the one grand 
principle of non-interference with continental politics. How slight 
a thread even now withholds our ambition to engage in a war with 
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Russia’s mighty Fee-fo-fum—the oppressor of the wretched Poles :— 
nay, is it not more than likely, that the genius of Nesselrode, Metter- 
nich, Talleyrand, and par eacellence of Palmerston, will soon em- 
broil the whole of Europe in contentions which nothing but a general 
war can settle; and was it not only the other day, that the whole 
Whig party—the boasted advocates of peace and economy—openly 
defended the armed interference of England in the quarrels of Isabella 
and Don Carlos, and falsely urged,—as if that forsooth were any de- 
fence of it—that it was in compliance with the silliest treaty of the 
present century, —the Quadruple Alliance? Let it not be supposed, 
that because we deprecate a policy that will—nay must, sooner or 
later engage us in the lavish expense and horrid miseries of a state of 
war, we do so out of any special love for the Emperor Nicholas or for 
Don Carlos. Respecting the former, much has been said that has no 
foundation in fact ;—for as concerns his strength, we may apply to 
him what the Greek historian said of the Persian king, that, ‘* while 
he appeared strong owing to the vast extent of his territory, he was 
in reality weak owing to the vast space over which were spread his 
resources for its defence.’ As respects his character, he seems to be 
aman void of principle and guided altogether by expediency, who 
considers it his business to extend the benefits of civilization and 
commerce to his people so far as he may be able without destroying 
his absolute power. That he is ambitious cannot be denied ; but that 
he has the power to use that ambition to our injury, while we possess 
such mighty resources in our commerce, cannot be believed by any 
sober-minded politician untinged with the generally prevailing /2usso- 
phobia, Dislike him as we may, because he is the most powerful re- 
presentative of absolutism in Europe and the tyrannical persecutor of 
the Poles,—we have yet no right to leave our own concerns and 
make a Quixotic expedition against a people, who, if left to their own 
devices, are disposed to tender us all the advantages of an extensive 
commercial intercourse. A war with Russia would be the most insane 
proceeding that could be adopted by any set of men out of Bedlam; 
—and there appears to be little more wisdom in aiding and abetting 
the Spanish liberals by furnishing arms and allowing our countrymen 
to waste their blood in a struggle, the contending parties of which 
are most equally matched in ignorance, bigotry, and bad faith. 
That Don Carlos has justice on his side cannot be alleged by any one 
who knows the history of the Salic law in Spain ; but much less can it 
be proved that Isabella deserves the support of our country, as an ad- 
vocate of liberal government. Don Carlos is an openly-professing 
absolutist, who would willingly bring back priest-power, and the inqui- 
sition; and from such as are yet in the chains of religious slavery he 
seeks his chief supporters :*—Isabella looks, as much by compulsion 





* A correspondent of the Magazine, who has visited Spain, states, that from per- 
sonal knowledge he believes most of the people to be in favour of Don Carlos; but 
this seems rather contradictory to Mr. Inglis’s testimony, which is as follows: ‘*So 
widely spread was the feeling in favour of the change of system in 1833, that of a 
most extended acquaintance I had through the country in every station of life from 
the highest downwards, of every profession and calling, I should be puzzled now to 
point out a single male or female who was a Carlist!’’—Are things so greatly 
changed ?—And if they are so, what is the reason ? 
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as will, to the rising defenders of freedom for the advocates of her 
cause; but there is little in her conduct that justifies us in thinking 
that Spain will gain any very great advantage by admitting her claim. 
She dislikes the Constitution of 1812—the Magna Charta of Spain— 
fully as much as the conservative Don Carlos. Some there are who 
wish our government to send out a goodly army at once to expel Don 
Carlos, and establish Liberalism by dint of musket and bayonet :—we 
might as well expect to make Ireland a protestant country by the same 
gentle means, No:—time and nature must be left to their own opera- 
tion in Spain as in other countries. The seeds of freedom and of peace 
are already sown; and though the want of preparation in the soil may 
delay the period of harvest, that glad period will arrive, when that 
country emancipated from priestly thraldom and once more animated 
with a love for the arts of peace shall be an object of as much respect 
as it now is of contempt to the surrounding nations of Europe. Much, 
however, as we feel interested in the result, we have no right to inter- 
fere; for by sodoing we must undoubtedly plunge Europe into all the 
miseries of a general war—the war of Liberalism against Absolutism. 
God forbid that freedom should be promoted by such influences. 

In thus freely stating our objections to the co-operation of England 
with the diplomatic intrigues of the Continental Courts, we are well 
aware of the opposition that will be raised to the principle of non- 
interference by the prejudices of modern politicians ;—and it is not 
difficult to anticipate the enquiry,—‘* How can we, with due regard to 
our own existence, independence and prosperity, dissolve a connexion 
so necessary to the maintenance of our European importance?” Russia, 
says one, will overwhelm us by her two navies, one in the Baltic and 
the other in the Black Sea:—France, says another, will exhibit her 
ancient enmity and invade a country that seems destined by nature 
to form part and parcel of her own,—and that too with a power and 
impetuosity that unassisted England could not resist. As for Russia, 
we may be well assured that the other continental powers would not 
m self-defence allow her to become mistress of a country that is the 
key, as it were, of the eastern and western world—the stepping-stone 
connecting the European and American continents. No :—we may be 
well assured, that whether we continue or not the conduct to which 
we have hitherto adhered, the wholesome distrust of the continental 
powers for each other will effectually prevent any from molesting us or 
our commerce. But at any rate, says the objector, our great foreign 
customers will not deal with us? Certainly, it is possible to suppose 
folly so great as that of those, who reject benefits when offered by the 
hand of those to whom they are opposed by prejudice :—but it is ra- 
ther improbable, that the Continent would shut its ports against articles 
not merely of luxury but necessity,—especially, when England in re- 
taliation could forbid all their produce from entering her wealthy 
market. And after all,—supposing the almost impossible case, that 
all Europe by shutting its ports against us strove to cripple our com- 
merce, two-thirds of our trade would still be left to us from our con- 
nexions with the remaining portions of the world :—and in case of a 
war with the Continental powers—all against one,—is our navy, once 
the finest in the world, reduced to such insignificance that, with our 
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advantages as an insular state, we could not hope to maintain a suc- 
cessful resistance against such aggressors,—cver if America should 
not come to our aid, which common sense would suppose to be an ab- 
solute certainty? Our just pride in the wooden walls of sea-girt 
Britain is not so fallen, 

It has been urged by some,—and among others, by the “ Manches- 
ter Manufacturer,” that it is a fallacy to suppose armed protection 
necessary for our commerce. That piracy does exist in the Mediter- 
ranean, all along the coast of Africa, and in the Indian Ocean, there is 
not the slightest reason to doubt; and these are grounds for believing 
that hundreds of all nations are more or less engaged as “ professed 
free-booters’’ or privateers in different parts of the world. That the 
vocation is pursued as it was during the war cannot be maintained ; 
but that it exists and is only kept in subjection by the vigilant care of 
the British navy in the different parts of the world, is what every ex- 
perienced officer in the navy will cheerfully confirm? That we could 
dispense with our navy, then, seems most improbable,—even with re. 
gard to our own trade:—but shall we incur further expense by pro- 
tecting the trade of other nations or that portion of our own, which 
does not pay the cost of our naval establishments? Compare the ex- 
penses of our Mediterranean fleet and land establishments with the 
profit of our trade:—the former amount nearly to half of the latter. 
The sacrifice thus made by the merchants is employed to maintain 
“the balance of power.” ‘There is some reason for supposing that 
our naval establishment is far more than commensurate with any com- 
mercial or prudential requirements at present existing; and there is 
not the slightest ground for urging the necessity of our assuming the 
duty of general conservators of commerce without fee or reward 
from other powers,—especially when foreign nations take such ad- 
vantage of our taxed-produce in their markets. This seems truly 
absurd, 

The above remarks have been dictated by no party-feeling; and all 
our readers must perceive that the opinions here broached are as much 
opposed to the sentiments of one as of the other party. They are not 
crude ideas, but have been well considered and are believed by the 
writer to be correct. He gives them publicity in the present article, 
that they may be canvassed and approved, if founded on truth ;—dis- 
proved, scouted, and ridiculed, if found by competent and unprejudiced 
critics to be unworthy of approbation and adoption. Truth is a gem 
that cannot be too dearly purchased ; and if in the present instance, its 
pursuit should cause the demolition of the structure that has been raised 
with much care and labour, it will not be matter of regret but of gratu- 
lation. Theory, however, cannot be rebutted by theory, but by facts— 
stubborn, indisputable facts. 1 
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TABLEAUX FROM SPORTING LIFE. 
BY CRAVEN. 
Sxetcn tHe First.—TarrersaLv’s. 


Tue idea of these etchings was first suggested to me by a conyers 
sation which I lately had with a friend, upon the tendency and 
moral influences of those pursuits which are classed under the general 
head of Sporting. ‘hat, like all others of human origin, they were 
far from faultless, we were both agreed. In the progress of our dis- 
course, however, he urged in condemnation of many of them au- 
thorities from books, with the names of which I was unacquainted, 
and, from the style and matter of their reasoning, evincing an utter 
ignorance of the subject upon which they pretended to treat. Sub- 
sequently he put some of them into my hands, and the result of a 
very superficial gleaning of their contents served to convince me, 
that notices of such scenes of sporting life as exercise a general in- 
fluence upon society, by one having experience of them, would bear 
perusal for the noyelty’s sake alone, however little skill or talent 
might assist the delineation. It would be a sad waste of time to 
particularize the transcendent trash with which the pages of ignorant 
cant through which I waded abounded. One short extract froma 
goodly work* in two octavo volumes (which, being dedicated by 
permission to Sir Robert Peel, bore an imposing imprimatur on the 
title-page) will serve as a fair sample of the manner and matter of 
the class to which they belong, The author thus commences his ob- 
servations upon “ Racine :”—* Robberies upon the Turf have long 
been proverbial, The most extensive are those committed dy the 
three great races—the Derby at Epsom—the Oaks at Newmarket ! ! ! 
—and the St. Leyer at Doncaster.” I think that morceau may suffice 
as a specimen of the education and information which the gentleman 
has brought to bear upon his theme, and serve as an excuse, if not 
as a reason, for my venturing upon the following sketches, which, I 
promise, shall be drawn from life, and written in reverence of Lindley 
Murray. 

Whatever criterion of character and habit the occupations and la- 
bours by which any nation is distinguished may afford, its pleasures 
are an unequivocal standard of the popular disposition. With the 
former, geographical position and a thousand of the merest chances 
have influence; the latter are creations of the general taste or formed 
to suit its bias. Accident, which, during the latter part of the last 
century and the commencement of the present, had turned the spirit 
of our island-sons of commerce from “ gain to glory,” anon may lead 
their more chivalrous neighbours to “ the vessel and the mart.” But 
the fortune that may influence the graver affairs of life extends 
not to its pleasures. Betide what may, they are the soil in which 
the genealogical tree puts forth its natural bloom and bears legiti- 
mate fruit. Following the metaphor, we may regard the British oak 





* Life in the West, or the Curtain Drawn. London: Chapple, Pall Mall. 1828 
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as emblematic of our hardly pastimes, while the lily of France is 
typical of her lighter frivolities. The comparison is drawn with no 
feeling of detraction, with no desire of instituting an invidious esti- 
mate: on the contrary, it is with cordial satisfaction I hail the dis- 

sition which France evinces to promote and cultivate those Sports 
which have so long been the league and covenant of good fellowship 
among all classes of Englishmen. 

Still, while I give laud to the light and happy spirit of the French, 
I cannot refrain from prefacing these sketches (avowedly written as 
charts of the dangerous channels into which the true courses of our 
National Sports have unhappily been diverted) with a solemn protest 
against the uncharitable spirit in which they have ever treated our 
character as a people in reference to them. It is true that the Turf 
among us has degenerated from its original purpose, and is now 
almost exclusively considered as a medium for high play. But surely 
France was the last of all nations to taunt us with a propensity for 
gaming, or to libel us as a horde of savages, whose practice it is to 
make self-murder a resource against ill-luck. Few, however, who 
have strolled away a morning upon the Boulevards but have en- 
countered proofs enough of this disposition. I remember one that 
I saw there a few years ago, intended I believe to illustrate “a 
settling day for the Derby.”” The dramatis persone were, of course 
Englishmen. One was seated, his elbows upon a table, his 
head propped between his palms, and his eyes starting from their 
rings in a paroxysm of despair. Another, unwilling to leave his 
friends in uncertainty, holds a pistol to each ear, to report the cause 
of his departure. A third is exhibited in all the agony of suspense, 
swinging from the bough of a tree. While the fourth, aware that 
“there is a tide in the affairs of men” is in the act of precipitating 
himself from a parapet of a bridge. “ This may be all amusing 
enough, it is not with the caricaturist that one is prepared to find se- 
rious fault, but with those. graver libellers who bring disgrace upon 
their country and themselves, by the irascible and jealous attacks 
upon the national character of England, which flow like gangrened 
sores from the Parisian press.” ‘This is the way in which an old 
friend of mine remarks upon the caricature to which I have alluded, 
and draws his conclusion of the spirit, of which such manifestations 
are but the “ weak inventions.” 

Deplorable as the annual list of suicides in this country undoubt- 
edly is, contrast it with the ghastly catalogue alone furnished by the 
Morgue, and humanity shudders at the inference! And here, since 
the name of that charnel of the self-immolated is upon my page, ma 
I close my allusion to it, and all the gaunt associations connected with 
its terrible history, with a few stanzas, whose uncommon beauty may 
offer some amends for the digression into which I have been be- 
trayed :— 

“’Tis open! never fails its sight of woe, 
And crowds are rushing to that fearful dome, 
And crowds are scattering out, subdued and slow ; 
They’ve seen to what complexion life may come! 
’Tis narrow as the grave, a house of gloom : 
And on the wall, with ouze and blood long dyed, 
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Are hung a spangled robe, a broken plume, 
Dropping as fresh drawn from the river tide ; 
And cold beneath them lies—the lost—the suicide !’’ 


“A few rude boards are now her beauty’s bed ; 
Her still and roseless cheek has now no veil, 
But one long dripping lock across it shed ; 
Yet her wide eye looks living. O the tale 
Told there, of reason that began to fail, 
Of wild remorse, of the last agony, 
When, wandering desperate in the midnight gale, 
She flung to sighless heaven her parting cry, 
Then in the dark wave plunged, to struggle—and to dic! 


“The crowd pass on. The hurried trembling look, 
That dreaded to have seen some dear one there, 
Soon glanced,—they silent pass. But in yon nook 
Who kneels, deep shrinking from the oriel’s glare, 
Her forehead veil’d, her lip in quivering prayer, 
Her raised hands with the unfelt rosary wound? 
That shrouded, silent statue of despair 
Is she who through the world’s delusive round, 

Had sought her erring child, and found—and there had found.” 


To ourtheme. Let such as have only approached the “ facilis de- 
scensus” by the Calypso paths of incense-breathing Frascati’s, or the 
more aristocratic portals of the Salon; suffer me to instruct them in 
the whereabouts of their visit to the temple of Hippona at Hyde Park 
Corner, and the hour selected for her worship. At five p. m. on the 
first Monday that may suit their convenience, let them seek the 
western extremity of Piccadilly, and, turning thence into Grosvenor 
Place, enter the first stable lane which there occurs. ‘This might be 
under more obligation to the scavenger, it is true, but it is nothing 
when you are accustomed to it, or, as Scott sings in more rounded 
period, “ use lessens marvel.” ‘Towards the termination of the lane, 
as aforesaid, they will discover a pair of large gates, having a door 
cut in one of their folding pannels. Within is an extensive court- 
yard, having the centre occupied by an ornamental tank, surmounted 
by the sculptured effigy of a fox, no inappropriate genius loci. On 
the right hand of the entrance are the offices and a range of stabling, 
of which, however, far the greatest portion lies behind the principal 
court, and on the immediate left, the temple itself, ’yclept the sub- 
scription room, a chamber of some twenty feet by sixteen, containing 
two tables, twice as many chairs (more or less), pens, ink, sundry 
slips of paper, et voila tout. Although we live in days when ultra- 
liberalisin is the order of the age, none can find fault with the con- 
ditions of admission into this society, which simply consist of an 
annual payment of one guinea, and no questions asked. And this is 
TATTERSAL?’s, once the rostrum for petty dabblings in horse-flesh, and 
now the bourse whereon, as dealers and chapmen, the coroneted of 
the West emulate in industry and artifice the turbaned Turk of the 
East. 

It is early, perchance, when you arrive, and the scene is sombre to 
the death. Here is nothing that may prompt excitement —wine, 
feasting, beauty, there is not; yet presently shall you see thousands 
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jeopardied as su much dross; fortunes hazarded as they we re a re- 
proach and encumbrance. Can the “auri sacra fames’ do these 
things? Can the thirst of gain, mere base, sheer, common profit, 
sordid concupiscence of pounds and pence, associate at a*leprous 
and unholy shrine the proudest and the noblest born of our land with 
the scum and offal of its foulest rascality—the very Cains of its social 
system ? 

“The Room is now crowded to suffocation. An individual some- 
what inclined to stoutness is seated at the centre table, while lords 
and commons stand anxiously grouped around him. In costume he 
is a sloyen; his coat, in the sear and yellow, hangs over his rounded 
shoulders, and his neckerchief looks like a napkin pressed into that 
service when no longer fit for its proper calling. Ilis countenance 
is “ sicklied o’er with the pale hue of vigil.” There is a lac klustre 
expression of the eye, a pervading character of dulness and mental 
feebleness encompasses him, without one redeeming point indica- 
tive of talent, or even astuteness—and that is Crockford, the arch- 
priest of the fane, to whom men bring precious oblations, that he 
may make offering to the golden calf. 

The rise and progress of this extraordinary man’s fortunes may be 
traced to one lucky hit, followed up by persevering industrie (the 
French, as contradistinguished from our homely reading of the word), 
and accompanied by an intuitive tact. Of his singular powers of 
calculation, his science in the algebra of betting and contrasting odds, 
I believe nothing. Constant practice and study no doubt have made 
him adroit at comprehending their combinations. Now, just as any 
huckster pronounces off-hand the value of an ounce of muscovade at 
so much per pound—this is the mystery of his arithmetic. While in 
a small way of business, as a second-hand fishmonger at Temple Bar, 
and a dabbler in shilling English hazard, at a low house in King’s 
Place, it is generally understood that by some accident he was put up 
to taking very long odds against an outsider for one of the Great 
Stakes. The horse won, and this not only served to help his treasury, 
but to bring him before betting men as a fellow of some gumption. 
Shortly after this he became part proprietor of the house No. 5, 
King Street, St. James’s. In consequence of heavy losses at this 
house, and at another in St. James Square, the unhappy Cuzptain 
Davies, lieutenant of the king’s yeomen of the guard, committed 
those extensive forgeries for which he was apprehended and lodged 
in the Giltspur Street Compter. It was mainly owing to the exer- 
tions of Crockford, and one of his partners of the name of Holds- 
worth, that this wretched man was enabled to escape from his place 
of confinement; and, after a series of hair-breadth hazards, finally 
to escape an ignominious death. Whether policy or humanity dic- 
tated this step, it had the effect of bringing the actor engaged in it 
still more prominently forward; and to be known is the one thing 
needful in the profession he had adopted. He was now on the high 
road to prosperity. Fortune, who, on the outset, began by throwing 
good luck into the scales, has stood to him unflinchingly eyer since he 
became a fisher of men; and though I doubt his being the Croesus 
that public report would make him, I am perfectly conscious that he 
Las made a good deal. 
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And there he sits, chief paramount of Tattersall’s, lords and Legs 
alike regarding him as an oracle. And sohe is, a prophet indeed of 
the surest divining, who himself worketh out the result of his own 
augury. With the money he can bring into the market, he has the 
power of getting a horse up, or sending him back, as may suit the 
state of his book, utterly without reference to the animal, whether at 
the moment he may be fit to rank with an Eclipse in his traditionary 
glory, or be quietly simmering in the knacker’s boiler. Although 
ae unrivalled facilities for the maintenance of a racing esta- 

lishment of the first class, he is not an owner of race horses. He is 
too good an arithmetician for that. He knows too well what it costs 
his customers in St. James's Street for the aprés, to pay it himself in 
form of a stud at Newmarket. Others keep the coursers wherewith 
he plays, without the cost of the dars in favour of the bank. Crock- 
ford is one of those exotic luxury-mongers, the growth of latter 

ears, known as bettors on commission. The rate of commission 
is probably capricious, varying according to allowance of brain in 
the employer, but it would be an occupation amply repaying itself if 
transacted gratis. Weight of capital for investment gives the pos- 
sessor the power of shaping the market to his own objeet; and while 
no individual in the Ring would find credit for such colossal specula- 
tion, your commission agent quietly traffics in figures that all Lom- 
bard Street might stand aghast to hear. Whatever colour it may 
suit employer or employee to give to this system of Turf-brokerage, 
it admits of but one interpretation in its best character; and many 
shadows mingle with it even in that. The legitimate purpose of 
Racing is as little identified with it, as with rouge et noir, or hazard. 
National utility and individual recreation have nothing to do with 
machinations carried on in secret by agents, with whom the principal 
communicates only in corners and by whisper. Go/d is alone its pro- 
moter and instigator: “ put money in your purse—honestly if you 
can.” Itisno part of my purpose to “ tread lightly” upon ground 
like this. I assert fearlessly, that no man ever yet employed a bettor 
on commission to get his money on for him, without a belief that, in so 
doing, it would be laid to the advantage consequent upon informa- 
tion exclusively within reach of such a factor. I say it is well known 
that the secrets of private stables, and trials are obtained by that 
class of the industrious without scruple about the means. Even that 
is far from the worst use to which they often apply themselves. 
Where all information upon an important event is hermetically 
closed against them—where no finesse, backed by money unsparingly 
applied, is found to avail, nothing is left but to make it safe. llow 
many and frightful examples of that dark alternative can all, who have 
been for any time familiar with the Turf, recall, since Dawson, with a 
spirit worthy a better cause, paid with his life for the execution of a 
crime, the benefit of which enables the dastard scoundrels who 
planned it to mix with the nobles of the land. And shall I be told 
that those who employ the Commission-Leg to lay out their money to 
the best advantage are in ignorance of the means resorted to to accom- 
plish it? Does any man imagine that they would be scrupulous 
about the manner of it, so that the result was satisfactory ? 

It would be impossible, without a volume were given to the detali, 
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to attempt even to epitomize the various schemes resorted to by those 
who make a business of speculating upon the fluctuation of ‘Turf 
traffic. The parties are indeed but two,—the takers and layers of the 
odds ; but these are infinitely subdivided, ramificating into systems of 
subtlety and calculation beyond all ordinary comprehension, Of the 
two primal roots, the first consists almost wholly of such as bet upon 
commission, and the avowed professional Legs. These open books 
upon the different great stakes as soon as they can be brought into 
the market, and take the odds against such horses as appear to be 
bona fide named in the public betting, but in most instances are got up 
by theimselves for the purpose of being laid against. If they are ac- 
tually in the market, they have, by being early takers, the chances of 
hedging should they advance in favour, and, by the numbers they 
back, a certainty that all cannot be losers for them, Thus, for in- 
stance, say in the winter, 50 to 1 is taken about ten horses for the 
Derby; in the spring one of them perhaps gets up to 5 to 1, which 
at once gives 45 points to hedge to. The system is one which would 
reduce betting to a certain gain, but that a good book upon paper is 
often actually a heavy loss. Extensive dealers cannot be over par- 
ticular about their customers. The point against the Leg is, that he 
must pay or his occupation is gone, while every season spawns its 
mushroom swells, who, while their turn lasts, strut their hour, “and 
then are seen no more.” 

The second are those who lay against certain nominations, selected 
capriciously, or often by taking up the entries and shying the right 
hand against the left, heads or tails for choice. With these it is “a 
man ora mouse.” Laying, say 30 to | against three nominations, 
leaves them with long odds on their side, and if they can get on 
strong, and the shy comes off trumps, they pick up a tolerable an. 
nuity; if they are down upon their luck, there is nothing left for it 
but “ Walker.’ I could name many, who, of my own knowledge 
have been living this Damocles existence for years. It may be, 
asked, how can they get good money staked against them? I answer, 
by the sheer force of impudence,—that does, by the way, more in this 
world than enters into the faith of ordinary sitlenealap, Who are 
the most prominent in the Ring at Newmarket—the most noisy—the 
most ostensibly influential? A few notorious cheats—triply defiled 
levanters—fellows whose looks and manners would compliment an 
execution. You ask me how such things are tolerated “* where gen- 
tlemen congregate ?”—it exceeds my cunning. 

One of the latest of the respectables, blown up by the latter sys- 
tem, was Captain Grant, who wert upon the Derby in 1835. That 
gentleman had a fair little team, trained by Forth, and occasionally 
picked up a crumb or two by stakes. For the Derby of the year 
that floored him, he had a very promising colt, Knobstick, that had 
run a good two-year-old, and was highly spoken of by the stable in 
the spring of the third year. However, he was not Mr. Grant’s 
ecard. He had selected in the winter an outsider, Mundig, then at 
40 to], against whom he stood a desperate stake. I believe Mr. 
Grant never offered (he probably had never had a chance) to hedge a 
guinea of his money. Mundig won, and the captain lost a stake 
which, when he laid it, he must have known he could not pay. The 
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result was, that he ‘“ went’—an excellent word which saves trouble, 
by embodying the nature of the accident with the effect by which it 
is followed. But be it not supposed that, because [ name these 
things in warning, I intend them as a general stigma, either upon 
the ‘Turf, as the sport of gentlemen, or the majority of such as pursue 
it for its legitimate purpose. Even in its most pernicious application 
it affords not such instances of a demoralizing, degrading influence, 
as unhappily distinguish other shrines whereat the goddess of Chance 
is worshipped. While the gaming table has its dishonoured and 

luted among the living nobles of this land ; while memory chro- 
nicles the foul dealings of a dark conspiracy and an outraged hos- 
pitality, whose blasting exposure not even England’s prime minister 
could silence or avert; while, but as yesterday, it has driven forth to 
a base and infamous exile one of the palmiest of the peerage; the 
Turf had witnessed, a few brief months before, one who, having 
jeopardied his good name, terminated, with the possibility of reproach, 
the capability of knowing its existence.* 

Before I take leave of the system of commission-betting, a short 
notice of one who, though now out of the profession, was once its 
star of the ascendant, will not be out of h weg I allude to John 
Gully, who, from being taken out of a prison to fight Gregson at Six 
Mile Bottom, ascended to a seat in the legislature. I say this with 
no intention to disparage the character of the man. Gully—lI beg 
pardon—Mr. Gully has the best reputation in the neighbourhood 
where he is known; and all who have dealings of honour with him 
speak to his punctilious observance of them—‘ Worth makes the man 
and want of it the fellow.” The lucky day-rule that enabled him to 
conquer Gregson was the grain of mustard-seed whence sprung his 
noble fortune. But, like Crockford, the Midas hand of luck seemed 
ever to point the path of profit, or hew it, for him. Soon after his 
battle, he took a small public-house in Carey Street, and here for- 
tune also followed him. The unfortunate Dawson (of whom I have 
already spoken) having been executed for poisoning several of Lord 
Foley’s horses, by putting poison into the watering troughs on New- 
market heath, certain parties, who were understood to have been the 
movers of the plot to which that wretched tool fell victim, by gene- 
ral consent were ostracised the Ring. The principals of these were 
the brothers Bland, one of whom is since dead, the other, James, being 
now one of the most extensive bettors upon the Turf. When, by the 
public voice, these men were excluded the betting circles, Gully was 
engaged to transact business for them. Of course it was no secret 
whose was the money with which he trafficked; but without being 
much of classics, your Legs know the coin is little affected by the 
source whence it may be derived. This opened to him many sources 
of information upon the principle already described, and he became 
evidently a profitable investment as a commissioner. His provress 
towards fortune was now a flight. A sporting lodge and a racing 
establishment at Newmarket, thousands given, and tens of thousands 
offered, for horses, all followed like the incidents of a fairy tale. 





* Need T say that this faint tribute is offered to the memory of one I had known 
long, and valued deeply —poor Berkeley Craven? 
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Thus, in some dozen or fifteen years, he, who with his hand had 
floored the champion of one ring, in another by his head won all be- 
fore him, and, albeit no logician, upset the most rooted dogma of the 
schools; for what becomes of their “ ex nihilo nihil fit” in presence of 
ove who, from /ess than nothing, constructed something to the me- 
lody of one hundred and eighty thousand pounds sterling? 

But (for were the fortunate youth to re-appear in the flesh, there 
would be a but in the golden tome of his history) Gully would meddle 
with horse-flesh, and of course he paid for his whistle. What could 
not be accomplished with the master was with his nags, When 
they were not to be beaten fairly, why then they tried another tack. 
They took it out of them before starting—crazed them with false 
starts, and a!l manner of bedevilients, and “ relieved the governor 
of hisrowdy.” flere we see the advantage of cultivating a convenient 
vocabulary. Plain, vulgar spoken people would very likely call such 
a course ‘swindling, open robbery,” and such like; but how much 
more agreeable it is, under such an infliction, to be to!d in a phrase 
partaking of the sublimity and mystery of Ossian, that one has been 
“relieved of one’s rowdy.” In 1832 Gully won the Leger with 
Margrave, but for several years last past he is believed to have been 
a heavy loser on the Turf. It is odd enough that more than once I 
have known individuals, generally supposed to be singularly success- 
ful, actually losing very largely by racing. I will mention one in- 
stance, because it directly applies to the case, and is probably known 
only to the parties themselves with my solitary exception, 

When it first became known that Edward Petre had fallen into 
difliculties, and was about being exiled from his * good hall,” I was 
spoken to by a friend upon the subject, who said that Ae at least could 
not ascribe bis ruin to the Turf, for no man had shared so amply its 
good things. ‘ You know,” he continued, * that he won three con- 
secutive Legers, and the stakes alone must have been a little fortune 
to him.” “I know,” was my reply, ‘ that he won one Leger which 
never produced him a shilling of stakes, and I will tell you the cir- 
cumstances of it that you may see how little the real facts of racing 
are known, save to those engaged inthem. In 1828 Mr. Petre won 
the Leger with the Colonel. That horse he purchased from Mr. 
Marmaduke Wyville for a sum of money, and with the stipulation 
that, if he won the Leger, Mr. Wyvyille should be entitled to half 
the stake. Some time previous to the race he was tried with 
Velocipede, the result being that Velocipede won by something 
like a hundred yards. This of course was a poser. Velocipede 
was known to be a flyer, and now they had the actual proof that, 
barring accidents, they could not beat him. After a good deal of 
diplomacy it was finally arranged that, should either of the horses win, 
the stakes should be divided between Mr. Armitage the owner of 
Velocipede, and Mr. Petre. The day arrived, Velocipede had a leg, 
and the Colonel won; whereupon Mr. Armitage pocketed one moiety 
of the stakes, Mr. Marmaduke Wyvill the other, while Mr. Petre had 
all the honour (besides the gratification of paying the expenses) of 
the race.” Mr. Gully has now almost withdrawn from the Turf, and 
bets very little. In fact, an entire retreat from public life is evidently 
his design, and, after the strange events with which his career has 
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been marked, in the bosom of a tranquil home to exclaim with his 
brother of the Roman port, ‘ Hic cestus artemque repono.” 

If I am to class my pictures according to the position allotted in 
the racing world to those they would portray, that of Lord George 
Bentinck should hardly have been so long without a place, as, in his 
present status upon the Turf, he is almost *‘ nulli secundus ;” although 
we hardly find his lordship’s name at all in the Calendar, attend any 
Meeting, or let any influential stake be spoken of, and he is the im- 
personation of “ Nong tong paw.” We have had many instances of 
a race horse being shared by two proprietors, or more, but such a 
confederacy as the public voice assigns to Lord George Bentinck is 
without any parallel in the records of the Turf. When first his very 
extended racing operations became generally known, it was reported 
that his name was kept back from a disinclination that it was be- 
lieved his father, the duke of Portland, felt to his (Lord George’s) 
connexion with the Turf. Ifsuch were the case, the plan adopted 
was upon the model of that of the girl, who goes into a dark corner 
to hide from her sweetheart, and coughs and giggles till he finds 
her out. Never was there such a clumsy coquetry. So far from 
there being any secret made at Newmarket about his horses, I believe 
many were attributed to him with which he really had nothing to 
do. Still, if the vulgar conviction did him wrong, never was there 
a victim of such powerful circumstantial evidence as this young no- 
bleman. There has been something awfully mysterious in his Turf 
history from its commencement. 

When the novel expedient was resorted to of demanding a large 
premium from the backers of last year’s Leger winner, before he was 
sent for that race, [ll stake my existence no man in England ever 
considered it as the act of Lord Lichfield—here the scion of the 
house of Portland got the credit, such as it was, of the ruse, and 
it is pretty generally believed the ready money also. On the first day 
of the late Goodwood races I was standing with my back to the 
weighing house when the great stakes of three hundred sovereigns 
each, fifteen subscribers, was won by “ Mr. John Day’sthe Drummer.” 
« Ah!” said I, “lucky John! the little man has got Fortunatus’s cap.” 
** Excuse me,” said a gentleman at my elbow, “ you are under a mis- 
take. The Drummer is not John Day’s, he belongs to Lord George 
Bentinck.” !!! 


(To be continued.) 


THE LOBISHOMEN. 
A LEGEND OF GALLICIA. 


Axserto Proranos (a person of excellent qualities, and of matchless 
skill in the art of causing all landed property in his possession to pro- 
duce an abundance of corn and such matters, and of such curious in- 
genuity in vine-dressing that a very Mahometan might have lifted 
up his hands and blessed the goodly fruit that clustered on the branches), 
Alberto was known, far and wide, as the proprietor of the prettiest 
wife, and the reputed father of the prettiest daughter, in all Gallicia. 
Some years, however, had passed over the earth since Dame Blanche 
was in her bloom, and although it was reported by certain middle- 
aged personages, who, some twenty years before, inight have con- 
sidered themselves not quite excluded from the hope of attracting 
her attention, that the fair-faced matron at one time enjoyed the 
most sylph-like figure, the softest waist, the minutest ankle, and the 
roundest arm that they ever saw, yet it is our duty to confess that 
considerable change was observable in all respects, and that a good- 
natured, plump presentment of a dame of forty, with a pair of con- 
tented cheeks, small laughing eyes, and a little double-chin, was all 
the beauty discernible in the “ gude wife” Blanche. She, notwith- 
standing, was far from forgetful of her former celebrity, and would 
often tell of the various offers she had received from great folks, and 
was very eloquent on the fact of having once danced with a prince of 
the blood, who was rude enough to accompany his condescension 
with a kiss. Alberto listened to these narrations with inward satis- 
faction, and stretched out his limbs, and smcothed his chin, with the 
air of one not altogether remiss in the duty of thinking well of himself. 
“ But Alberto had the advantage of them all, you see,” was generally 
the conclusion of his wife’s: history, and another smooth of the chin 
attested Alberto’s concurrence in that observation. 

The advantage above alluded to was succeeded by the production 
of a daughter, who soon threatened a successful rivalry to her 
mother’s charms. In commemoration of the happiness resulting 
from her birth she was named Felicia, and at the expiration of 
eighteen years it was generally admitted, by way of compromising 
all hostile opinions, “ that she took marvellously after her mother.” 
This resemblance was in no degree impaired by any essential differ- 
ence in matters of the heart, for as the mother, aceording to her own 
account, rejected numerous desirable alliances, and answered nega- 
tively to many beneficial poppings of the question, so her daughter 
exhibited the strongest repugnance to any interference on that deli- 
cate point, and manifested, at proper seasons, en earnest disposition 
to consu't her own feelings and inclination in all affairs of that cha- 
racter. The propriety of her own conduct Dame Blanche was by no 
means disposed to question, but it so happened that Felicia was per- 
verse enough to follow her example, and oppose her choice, which 
was an offence she thought demanding at least the interposition of the 
legislature. 

Serr. 1837 Q 
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It is strange by what kind of mental anamorphosis things appear 
irregular and irreconcilable regarded from different points. Al- 
berto and his wife had experienced in their youthful attachment the 
wrongs of parental tyranny to a very pitiable extent, but having 
settled in their own minds, and to their own satisfaction, that the 
principals in the oppression were a pair of merciless and ferocious 
monsters in human form, they instantly set about vexing and thwart- 
ing them in all directions, and defied them finally by linking them- 
selves in the bonds of a disobedient love. But now every thing was 
changed. They had discovered that youthful people have no right 
to think for themselves; that old heads are better than young; that 
marriages of passion are marriages of pain; that improvement of 
condition is the chief object of wedlock ; that fathers and mothers 
are the best judges of what is proper for their children ; and that 
nothing can be more unpardonable than for sons and daughters to 
have a will of their own. All this might be very proper, were it not 
for the existence of an old saying, which sets forth—* that what is 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander ;”’ asentiment strictly and 
philosophically in unison with our own opinion, and very much as- 
similating with common sense. 

The end of all this is to show that, as refers to the disposal of 
Donna Felicia, things went on very indifferently in the family of Al- 
berto Piolanos. The young lady strongly protested against the 
candidate nominated by her father and seconded by Mistress Blanche, 
and petitioned vehemently against the return of any such representa- 
tive of her affections. There was a whisper of a very warm canvass 
proceeding in behalf of another party, who was said to command, as 
far as could be determined, the unanimous suffrages of that busy con- 
stituency which rages and wars within a woman’s breast. The fact is, 
every thing was at sixes and sevens on this head. Alberto would 
have nobody but a certain squire in the neighbourhood, whose name 
was Teophilo, and whose pretensions to preference were chiefly 
founded upon a tolerably fine person, a gallant mien, sharp wits, and 
a high sense of pacific honour; which, it will be allowed, were 
qualifications not fairly endangered by the concurrent possession of 
some hundreds of acres, and a few eligible and productive farms, of 
which Alberto’s happened to be one. Whatever malice and vindic- 
tive spite might suggest, we are not of the number who are ever 
looking on the dark side of men’s reputations, and are happy to say 
that Alberto was of the same nature, for he derided the petty malig- 
nity of those who would allow a prejudice to exist against Teophilo 
because he was well to do in the world, and scorned the meanness of 
permitting a fine house, fair grounds, and an adequate exchequer, to 
operate against the happiness of a young man who had no other fail- 
ings. The virtues of the youth, indeed, were only less obvious than 
the ample sufficiency of his ‘‘ ways and means,” and wherefore not 
cherish those virtues, and assist to carry off some portion of his hu- 
miliating moidores ? 

So argued the humane Alberto, and so insisted Mistress Blanche 
for hours together, even when slumber had sealed up the eyes of all 
others of the household, and none but her own and those of her loy- 
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ing spouse were “ wide awake” to the moonbeams and their own in- 
terests. The subject, indeed, was one of peculiar attraction to Mis- 
tress Blanche, and she would sometimes indulge the old gentleman 
with such a lengthened dissertation on its merits, and find herself so 
graciously encouraged by his patient attention, that her admiration 
of his powers of silence would become unbounded, till a sudden 
‘Dont you think so, dear?’ producing an equivocal grunt on the part 
of Don Alberto, she turned testily on her side, with some such an 
address as, ‘“* What’s the use of talking to you, fool?’ and was soon 
immersed in dreams. But her indignation fled with the night, and 
with the morning came a more calm consideration of Teophilo’s 
claims. 

But notwithstanding all efforts from all quarters to preyail upon 
the fair Felicia to think better of Teophilo, and encourage his ap- 
proaches, the implacable maiden remained fixed to her resolve. 

“Are you not ashamed of yourself, you wicked girl,” said her mo- 
ther to Felicia one Sabbath morning—* Are you not ashamed of 
yourself to put on that common dress when you know Teophilo is 
coming to escort you to mass? Fie, fie!” 

“Good enough for him I think,” was the reply. “And yet it 
pains me to disobey you. Give me a motive, and I can be as gay as 
others.” 

‘Motive !—yes, I understand you, substitute the little wretch 
Clamerclotti for the joyous and passionate Teophilo, and then—ah ! 
1 know your meaning, Miss. But it is useless, he shall never enter 
my doors.” 

“ He never shall against your wishes, mother, but while my heart 
is my own I will never resign it to any other.” 

“ That’s right, Miss Undutiful,” said Mistress Blanche—* break 
your mother’s heart, do, and marry the fellow. Ah! you may play 
with your cap string and pretend not to heed me, but when I’m dead 
and gone you will perhaps.” 

“Oh! mother, do not talk so,” said Felicia earnestly —* You know 
T love you, and would do every thing to please you, but—oh! do not 
talk of being dead and gone. I would do any thing to comfort you, 
you know I would ;” and the poor girl approached her mother with 
eyes half-filled with tears, and kissed her affectionately. 

“‘ There, there, dry your eyes, here’s Teophilo coming,” said Mis- 
tress Blanche, assisting to remove the evidences of weeping from her 
daughter’s face. “ Look gay—come—I didn’t mean it. Ah! Teo- 
philo, we have been waiting for you, you see,” added the dame, as a 
youth entered with the air of one who felt a superiority to his com- 
pany. “ Felicia has been quite vexed that you delayed so long.” 

“May I crave her pardon?” said the youth with a mock bow, 
“we are still in time if the divine Felicia will accompany me.” 

“*O yes, that she will,” said the mother, and the youth, swinging 
his feather with great importance, presented his hand, and led the 
reluctant Felicia to the door, the latter assenting with as little grace 
as was consistent with propriety. 

They were scarcely ten steps from the house when Teophilo com- 
menced his suit with a feryent flow of unintelligible devotion which 
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a lover only could presume te interpret. The difficulty of penetrat- 
ing the meaning was not greatly diminished by the fact that the 
maiden’s thoughts were totally occupied with another person, of whose 
presence she was soon apprized by one of those significant coughs 
which tell little to any but to those for whom they are intended ; and 
it was unobserved, accordingly, by her loquacious companion. 

On the opposite side of the way walked Ferdinand Clamerclotti, 
a stout young peasant who had been watching some time for the 
chance of meeting Felicia alone. The disappointment appeared to 
affect him in no great degree, for with a sly look to the maiden, and 
a jocose frown intended for her partner, he set his cap on one side of 
his head, and swaggered along with all the independence of one as- 
sured of the omnipotence of his own personal advantages. But in 
reality Clamerclotti knew well he had very little to boast in that 
respect. He was short, strong, and active, and possessed a counte- 
nance that would have marked him asa vulgar epitome of manhood, 
had not a cheerful cunning in the eyes and the good-natured up-to- 
snuffishness of his whole bearing relieved him from that impression, 
and given him a certain individuality which seemed duly appreciated 
by the young maiden, who returned his attentions with all the mani- 
festations of an earnest reciprocity. The cough we have mentioned 
will be readily supposed to have proceeded from this personage, 
and a short conversation of looks took place between the parties, who 
evidently understood, with the greatest proficiency, that silent dialect. 

“ How sweet a day it breathes of Felicia !” said Teophilo ; “ there is 
such liveliness and beauty all around. There is the burning sun, 
there the heavens—there—” 

“ Your pardon, Sir, your pardon,” cried a voice : “Is not your name 
Teophilo? If it be, fly, for there is ruin menacing your house. The 
infuriate flames are raging over your inheritance, one half of it may 
by this time be in ashes. Fly, and urge those who would assist you 
by your presence.” 

“What has happened ? speak,” said Teophilo alarmed. 

“ Your mansion is in flames. The shrieks of females are heard. 
There is a cry for Don Teophilo. Begone, or you are ruined. Ah 
me! that it were not so.” 

“TI must hence. Felicia, forgive me. Our united interests de- 
mand my absence from you,” said the youth; and he put himself in 
motion with painful precipitation. 

“‘Ha! ha! stride away,” shouted Clamerclotti when he perceived 
the success of his jest. ‘The fellow’s house is as secure as he left 
it; and will remain so, if he has wit enough to avoid running his head 
against it as he goes along. Ha! ha! now I've got you to myself, 
my darling, and I demand a kiss for my pains.” 

“Nay, not here,” replied the girl, laughing at the manceuvre. 

‘“‘ Now, or never,” said Clamerclotti, helping himself, “and _ this 
may be the last I shall have for many a day.” 

“ Are you really going away then, Ferdinand?’ enquired Felicia 
mournfully. 

“It’s fixed, sweet eyes ; I shall be on my road to-morrow. A 
fortune awaits me, furlongs of gold and leagues of silver. But I'll 
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come back again, depend upon it, and erect a castle here, and have 
you for my queen.” 

‘You are laughing at me, Ferdinand ; if you love me, we need 
neither castles nor gold ; and if I loved you not, I might, I dare say, 
have both without you.” 

Likely enough, my dainty Donna, and bless that sweet tongue 
that it says so,” answered Ferdinand. ‘But you see, that villainous 
old hag, whom some persons call Fate, is strangely at odds with me 
hereabout, and I am resolved to try her in another quarter. Rely on 
it, I will outbuy that Teophilo yet ;” and so saying, Clamerclotti slapped 
his thigh; and turning down a path-way, they found themselves in 
un unfrequented place, where a group of trees afforded them a 
pleasant shelter from the sun, and preserved them, moreover, froin 
the inconvenience of observation. 

«Give me this ribbon from your hair, my fairy,” said Ferdinand, 
attempting to untie it; “I want it for some purpose,” 

“For what 2?” enquired Felicia. 

“To swear by, ruddy-lip. Give it me, and vow you will be faith- 
ful to your Clamerclotti while he possesses it.” 

“That I will,” replied the maid, ‘and though he should lose it 
too. There it is.” 

‘Let no persuasion wed you to another then, sweet mouse,” said 
Ferdinand, placing the ribbon in his breast, “ and as for myself, 
you know well all about that;” and so the young couple talked away 
the time until the tread of steps and buzz of voices proclaimed the 
return of the congregation from mass, when, fearful of being seen, 
they parted. 

The rage of Teophilo upon discovering the cheat that had been 
practised upon him was unappeasable, and he swore by his sword 
that nothing but the life of the offender could expiate such an into- 
lerable imposition upon his credulity. The fact of a rivalry subsistin 
between himself cha He low-born peasant had been carefully sami 
by Alberto and his wife, but the idea afforded by Teophilo’s descrip- 
tion of the culprit left lithe doubt in the minds of the worthy couple 
that the delinquent was none other than Ferdinand Clamerclotti,—a 
supposition but little falsified by Felicia’s hesitation and blushes when- 
ever questioned on the matter. But we must beg permission to take 
leave of the whole of these parties for awhile, and follow Clamerclotti, 
who set off the following morning on a journey to a distant city, 
where fancy, the busy architect of hope, had already erected certain 
unsubstantial tenements, termed “ castles in the air,” and delivered 
over the lease and title to our intrepid traveller. 

Atan early hour Clamerclotti was onthe road. A spacious wallet 
at his back contained all his worldly goods and chattels, and a little 
bag swung beside it was well furnished with every thing necessary 
for the commissariat,—a precaution not to be neglected with impunity. 
With the determination of one intent upon some great object, he 
trudged along till the exhausted inward man began to suggest hints 
as to the propriety of succouring his failing energies, and a conve- 
nient spot presenting itself at the sane moment, he sat himself down 
and commenced his repast. A large oaten cake was soon disposed 
of, and a second appeared ina fair way to share its fate, whena long 
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and dismal groan aroused him from his meditative mastications, and, 
starting on his legs, he perceived, at no great distance, a human form 
stretched on the earth, and the heavy sobs proceeding from it denoted 
the creature to be in the utmost pain and tribulation. The face was 
hideously distorted with convulsions, and the breast heaved quick and 
panted with agony. 

“Take them off, they tear me, the fiends are on my chest, and 
beat me, and mock me,” cried the unhappy man. “ Ah! how they 
rend me.” 

‘A Lobishomen! by the son of my mother” exclaimed Ferdinand, 
approaching the figure. ‘ Yes, ’tis Monday. He is a Sabbath-vic- 
tim. The fit will soon be off; and he lifted the shape from the 
ground, and sprinkled the temples with water. 

“They are going now, they are fading—see. But they point at 
me still,” said the Lobishomen. ‘ What is this? wine! give it me;” 
and with a hearty draught ut a bottle which Ferdinand had secured 
for his own consolation, the wretched being became more composed, 
and looking into Clamerclotti’s face as though awaking from a stupor, 
he raised himself up, and began to supplicate for mercy. 

“ You will not hurt me? oh! do not,” he implored, crouching be- 
fore the youth ; “I will labour for you, but do not spurn me, and strike 
blows upon me.” 

“J!” exclaimed Ferdinand, “J beat you! Be not alarmed. If 
you'll favour me by partaking of a portion of those viands yonder, 
you are cordially welcome. I dare say your stomach is not over 
delicate after a fast of some thirty hours.” 

“You know Jacques Mana then, the poor Jacques,” said the 
other, “and will you be kind to me, and not hurt me ?” 

“Lord a mercy! what botheration’s got into your head to make 
you suppose I will?” replied Clamerclotti. ‘ Here’s a merry feast 
for us close by, and I think we may as well be wise enough to enjoy 
it whilst it lasts. Don’t talk nonsense, Jacques (since that seems to be 
your name), there’s not a giant living who can say I ever wantonly 
molested him, and, I think, if several wild beasts of my acquaintance 
could express their real opinion, they would exonerate me from any 
charge of violence de. them; for I frankly confess I was never 
the man to take advantage of a lion’s weakness, or impose upon the 
good-nature of a rhinoceros, not I; and if so, I hope you will be- 
lieve me to be sufficiently amiable.” 

“There is jest in you, young man,” said Jacques Mana, “ and I 
thank you that you can sit and be joyous in the presence of a Lo- 
bishomen, Know you not that I am cursed of heaven? that I am 
six days man and one day brute? that the sinking sun of Saturday 
doth terminate my humanity? and that the Sabbath sees me only in 
the shape of a mule pursued by demons, and torn and goaded by 
hideous shapes, that follow and flay me till the sacred day is past ? 
and know you not that I am proscribed, and hated, and cast from the 
doors of men ?” 

“ I've heard as much,”’ replied Ferdinand, “ but I can’t say I was 
eredulous of it until the present moment; nor indeed am I now, for 
the truth is, Jacques (you'll pardon my familiarity [ hope), I am 
very doubtful of the whole matter, and entertain an opinion (with 
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our permission), that you are labouring under a delusion. It may 
a possible, certainly, but as “ seeing is believing,” I will defer my 
opinion until such time as my own eyes are satisfied of the fact. In 
the meanwhile perhaps you will be good enough to convert to your 
own use whatever you prefer in this bag;” and they both com- 
menced a series of such effective operations upon the provisions, that 
in a marvellously brief period the whole had disappeared. 

“ Do you doubt the fate that attends me then?” said Jacques Mana 
when they had concluded. ‘ Know you not that my ancestors were 
as 1am? And yet why should I ask? your gentleness to me proves 
that you doubt the Lobishomen’s destiny, for did you not, you would 
hate me as others do. But you shall see.” 

“Seeing is believing,” as I said before, replied Clamerclotti. 

«‘ But how and when shall I see ?”’ 

“TI tell you not when or how, good youth, but you shall. Which 
way the wind blows bend the branches; I say that you shall. But 
listen to me awhile. There were joy and feasting of yore in the 
halls of Mana, for the lady of Lacanza was soon to be the bride of 
the lord of Mana. There is a mystery in the fate of the lord of 
Mana. None ever saw him on the Sabbath. He was a kind and 
good knight, and many believed he secluded himself on the holy 
day for purposes of piety ; but others shook their heads, and gave 
looks which commonly indicate either a knowledge or suspicion of 
something generally known or imagined, but of a character not to 
be talked about or dwelt on in the general conversations of neigh- 
bour-folk. Certain it is he was never seen on the Sabbath, and the 
deep love conceived by the lady of Lacanza for the strange knight 
constrained her father to pursue such measures as would determine 
the cause of his hebdomadal invisibility, and rescue his daughter from 
the danger of plighting her maiden vows to a Lobishomen. He re- 
solved therefore to fix the day of marriage at once, and appointed a 
Sunday. 

With many artful objections did the lord of Mana attempt to pre- 
vail upon the old man to decide upon another day, and the lady 
united her prayers to those of her lover (perceiving he desired it) to 
the same effect, but the Count was inexorable. A shudder shot 
through his frame when he contemplated the possibility of his dear 
and only daughter contracting herself to a Lobishomen. The pre- 
— and confusion of the lord of Mana confirmed him in his 

ief, 

“‘ She shall not wed him,” he said; “her nuptials shall be in a 
nunnery rather. I had rather see her dead and tombed. She shall 
not, if these grey hairs can teach her obedience.” 

Such were his words; and the old man wept many tears—tears, 
not like the summer-showers of youth, half sunny and half sad, but 
tears, such as the sharp and bitter waters that spring from the mineral 
earth, and taste of the heart-ore whence they arise. 

The appointed day was soon as near as to-morrow is to this mo- 
ment, and the sun hung brightly in the heavens, as he does now. The 
Lady Lacanza sat by her lover's side, and they gazed upon a fair 
scene before them, and talked of future happiness. The evening 
advanced, but, as the minutes fled, they stole away the mirth of the 
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lord of Mana, and he sat almost mute, and sighed, and drops like 
dew stood upon his forehead. The lady looked in his face, and 
started from bm. His cheek grew paler and paler ; his beard, that 
was smooth as her own tresses, became rigid and untwisted ; his 
eyes were lustreless. He sat for an instant thus, and then passed 
from the room like an ungraved ghost. With one only look towards 
his betrothed lady, he glided through the spacious hall, and va- 
nished. But he was again to appear ; yes, he was to appear again. 
A noise was heard without, and a wild mule, whose cries were like a 
mortal thing, ran madly past the window. The Count Lacanza saw 
it, and, clasping his daughter to his breast, exclaimed, “ Thou art 
saved, thou art saved.” And she was saved; for that mule was the 
lord of Mana: “ he was a Lobishomen, my ancestor; and now be- 
lievest thou 2” 

“Not a word of it,” replied Clamerclotti; ‘for, to tell you my 
opinion, it’s alla hum. I dare say you'll pardon me for venturing 
to have an opinion of my own, but I assure you it is of no use telling 
me all about this; I’m one of that curious tribe that will not believe 
a thing unless it happens to be credible; and as for this old mule 
story, I'll be turned into a mule myself if there’s a word of truth 
in it.” 

“You are young, and that excuses you,” said the Lobishomen; 
*‘ but the time shall come when thou shalt be wiser.” 

“ Like enough,”’ rejoined Clamerclotti, “ like enough. I’ve plenty 
of time, that’s certain; and I should be glad, | confess, if 1 could, at 
this present moment, avail myself of your politeness to give me a lift 
on the road to wisdom; but, as | have to go some few miles before 
I reach a village, and the evening is falling, I would rather insure to 
myself a night’s lodging, than rest my head upon the hard block of 
erudition. So, farewell, Mr. Jacques, and if you should be coming 
at any time to the great city, some thirty miles away, I dare say 
Ferdinand Clamerclotti will be distinguished enough to be found by 
enquiring for him. Saint Gregory preserve you, Jacques, and keep 
you from the bad habits you have been mentioning. Good bye :” 
and, with a shake of the ody the Lobishomen turned down a side 
road, and Clamerclotti pushed lustily on his way to the city. 

We should ill describe the effect of this adventure upon the mind 
of Ferdinand, were we to leave the reader under the impression that 
he was altogether sceptical of the veritability of Mana’s words, and 
that his blunt pleasantry was occasioned by an enlightened superiority 
to superstition, It was no such thing. Among the peasantry, the 
tradition was considered not only recommended by very respectable 
testimony, but founded on events as certain as the births and deaths 
of their several grandmothers, or the specified period when St. Mi- 
chael moulted, and presented one of the finest feathers of his left 
wing to the charge and custody of some faithful friars. It would 
have been wrong, therefore, had Ferdinand ridiculed the tradition 
altogether, however much impressed with doubts as to its positive 
reality. His mind was not more settled by the fact of having him- 
self found Jacques Mana under the influence of that very fear and 
torture which it was said accompanied the metamorphosis, and so 
strongly convinced of the irrevocable doom that attended him. 
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So, it’s all very odd,” said Clamerclotti, as he pushed forward ; 
“aud 1 must wait the convenience of Master Jacques to enlighten 
ine on this head. It’s a mighty queer world, that’s certain, and I’m 
not quite sure that I’ve not been walking about the earth in a differ- 
ent shape myself before now, for I recollect having a strange appe- 
tite for thistles one day :” and in such manner he thought and talked, 
until he arrived at a little village, where he sojourned for the night; 
and on the following evening, with panting heart, he surveyed a 
great city extending before him, and the turrets were shining with 


the golden®light of the setting sun, and a thousand thoughts of suc- 


cess and fortune danced through the cranium of the bewildered 
Clamerclotti. 

‘‘ Here I am then,” he said, as he stationed himself before the 
house of a merchant, to whose regards he bore letters of consign- 
ments, “and here begins my prosperity. I dare say Felicia could 
make herself happy in such a mansion as this even ;”—and he an- 
nounced himself with an important clamour at the door, and was soon 
ushered into the presence of his superior, who received him with 
considerable courtesy, and finally handed him over to a tall person- 
age in a fine dress, with instructions that every care should be 
taken of him. The frankness and cheerfulness of the youth soon 
elevated him in the opinion of the merchant, and he gradually found 
himself promoted from offices of insignificance to offices of trust; 
until a circumstance occurred which established him in the favour 
of his master, and opened the way to a better advancement. 

There happened to be engaged in the service of the merchant, 
one, of whose integrity Clansedieal had many reasons to think un- 
favourably ; and his suspicions were soon verified by the sudden dis- 
appearance of the worthy. The mere coincidence of absence could 
certainly have justified Clamerclotti in no way for supposing delin- 
quency on that account ; but other circumstances, including the mys- 
terious abstraction of considerable sums of the current coin of the 
realm, and certain slips of paper with names written upon them, 
which the merchant was superstitious enough to consider valuable, 
afforded sufficient ground for an hypothesis of that nature. At all 
events, the individual was missing, and the said moneys had become 
suddenly invisible. ‘The merchant was ruined if justice failed to de- 
tect the culprit; but it so happened, Deotionsl was the fortunate 
instrument, in the hands of justice, and the happy means of restorin 
peace and solvency to his master’s affairs He had watched the 
haunts of the offender and his companions, and with care and secrecy 
contrived to gain admission toa room where he understood they fre- 
quently assembled, and having overheard their plans, and discovered 
the place where the money was deposited, he waited their departure, 
and quickly possessed himself of the prize. The retreat of the par- 
ties was somewhat retarded by a band of persons, who seized and 
bound them as they passed through the passages, and consigned them, 
in a rude manner, to the prison-house. The merchant was soon re- 
lieved of all his apprehensions by the appearance of Clamerclotti 
with the greater part of the booty, and with tears of gratitude he de- 
clared himself eternally bound to the youth, and implored to be per- 
mitted the opportunity of returning his thanks in a more tangible 
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manner than words, should Ferdinand be ever plunged in a similar 
emergency. 

This opportunity was soon afforded him. A touch on the shoulder, 
accompanied with a whispered word, which was “ Felicia,” surprised 
our hero one day as he was hastening through the streets, and look- 
ing he perceived the retiring figure of Jacques Mana, who beckoned 
him to follow, and by his gestures seemed to intimate that his mission 
was any thing but of an agreeable character. 

“ What! Jacques, my old fellow,” said Clamerclotti, when he came 
up to him, “‘ what in the name of wonder brings you here? Another 
of your scampering fits, I suppose.” 

‘““You know Alberto Piolanos,” said the Lobishomen, “and his 
daughter, and his wife; and you know the Don Teophilo.” 

“To be sure I do,” replied Clamerclotti; ‘‘ and there are two of 
them I’d rather cheat, one I'd rather kiss, and one I'd rather 
trounce, than any of their own ages in Gallicia. But what of them ?” 

« Ask of each separately, and [’ll reply,” answered Jacques. 

“Is the old chap well then?” enquired Ferdinand. 

“ Well,” said the Lobishomen. 

“ The old dame too ?” 

“ Also well.” 

“My darling unmarried 2?” 

“ Unmarried.” 

‘And Teophilo as great a fool as ever?” 

“ As great a fool as ever.” 

“ What ails then ?” 

“A great deal ails,” answered Jacques. ‘ The old chap, as you 
call him, is threatened with houseless poverty, the old dame with 
endless wretchedness—”’ 

“What! my old Dame Blanche ?” interposed Ferdinand. 

“The same,—Felicia with a forced marriage to save her parents 
from ruin, and the Don Teophilo with the curses of all for his malice 
and cruelty in turning the old people out of doors because their 
daughter has made choice for herself. One day may be too late to 
rescue the young Felicia—she is wavering; for, however deep her 
affection for you, it is hard she shall see her parents ruined.” 

“T’ll be off by to-morrow’s sun-rise,” said Clamerclotti, “ for I 
take you to be a man of your word, Master Jacques, and I fancy you 
wouldn’t deceive me. I cannot conceive, though, how the deuce you 

t to know all this.” 

“1 know it,” replied the Lobishomen, “ be that sufficient. If you 
would save the hr | o, go, go;” and, with asolemn emphasis on the 
latter monosyllable, a bowed his head gravely and departed. 

Ferdinand had long cherished a strong desire to see those spots 
once more, and wander amidst those scenes so nearly associated with 
his earliest and happiest days; and the true secret of his uncommon 
confidence in the integrity of Jacques might be traced, we fancy, in 
some degree, to this anxious longing, for he seized the excuse with 
more earnestness than is generally manifested on like occasions. 
With praiseworthy promptitude he represented the whole state of 
affairs to the merchant, and solicited his assistance, adding that a tem- 
porary absence would agree exceedingly well with his health, and a 
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sight of Felicia would tend materially to restore that desirable circu- 
lation of the blood which the avocations of a citizen had materially 
impeded. In all this the good merchant readily acquiesced, and 
producing a sum equivalent to twice the supply which Clamerclotti 
requested, he bestowed upon him his blessing, and the youth con- 
veyed himself from the room, The next day saw Ferdinand on 
the road. His golden store was well secured about his waist, and 
had not an accident occurred by which he sustained a severe sprain, 
he would probably have relied upon those trusty animals called his 
legs to conduct him, with safety, to the end of the journey, and 
would then have escaped what it is now our duty to relate. 

By the side of the road sat our hero, rubbing his aggrieved limb 
with great perseverance, and sending forth occasional groans of im- 
patience and agony, when on a sudden Jacques Mana appeared, and 
began to make some inquiries as to the cause of his lamentations and 
distress. 

“Oh! go to the devil,” cried Clamerclotti, in extreme anguish— 
“go and be hanged with you, don’t you see I am hurt ?” 

‘“‘T pity you,” said the Lobishomen, “ you'll never be able to walk 
for a week. Here must you stay unless you will permit me to carry 
you to the next village, some miles away, where you can rest for the 
night. I am strong.” 

‘“‘T should feel all over obligation to you, if you would do the same,” 
said Clamerclotti, repenting of his roughness to poor Jacques. ‘‘ So, 
if you are willing, clap me on your back at once, and away with me.” 

“ That will I,” replied Jacques, raising Ferdinand up, and placing 
one leg on each side of him, in a position which is denominated pick- 
a-back—*“ and now say, are you comfortable ?” 

“As much so as sitting on a pair of hatchets, called hips, will 
enable me—but I am not the man to complain. I am quite ready ; 
move on, Master Jacques ;” and with many jests and gambols they 
went on their way, the light step and easy spring of the burdened 
man seeming strangely inconsistent with the massive rotundity of 
the burden. 

With much zeal did Jacques Mana persist in his course, even when 
Clamerclotti, absorbed in his own cogitations concerning Felicia and 
her parents, remained silently on his back. The different sentiments 
occasioned in the mind of Ferdinand by the different circumstances 
under which he surveyed every object then, compared with those 
excited in his breast on his first approaching the city, were the source 
of much entertainment to him, and he fell into a kind of reverie that 
might, possibly, have lasted for a considerable period, had not a con- 
sciousness of a sudden change of position on the back of Jacques 
Mana, and a certain careering in the air of that personage, aroused 
him with a start to a sense of what was passing before and around 
him. The first object which struck his amazed vision was a pair of 
long and hairy ears, established on a foundation which appeared the 
head of a horse, from which head descended a very long face, ter- 
minating with a snout containing two nostrils, that sent forth lines of 
steam on both sides and snorted terribly. With a shriek of amaze- 
ment Clamerclotti hung about the neck of the beast, and fixed his 
fingers in a shaggy fringe surmounting the neck of the animal, while 
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the creature himself ran wildly to and fro, and leaped and jerked with 
such violence that Clamerclotti found a difficulty in keeping his place, 
and he inwardly cursed the folly of men who question the truths of 
tradition, and more especially the legend of the Lobishomen. 

“You'll have me off, Jacques—-on my life you will—I pray you 
kick not up your heels so monstrously—stop, stop,” cried Ferdinand ; 
but the large ears were deaf, and with a frantic sound of miser 
that seemed to stun the very birds, for they fell dead to the pone 
around them, the Lobishomen set off at full speed with the unfor- 
tunate Clamerclotti, and in a moment tree and hedge appeared but 
shadowy lines in the landscape, and the hills began playing at leap- 
frog. Away they went, over heath, and mead, and plain; over 
mountain, vale, and glade, they dashed, they fled, they flew; the 
winds made way, and the racing lightnings could scarcely keep 
pace with thein. 

‘Stop, stop,” shouted Clamerclotti, “stop, or I perish ;” but the 
night came forth, and they still sped on, and demons sprung from 
the darkness as they passed, and pinched them, and laughed with 
hideous faces, and pulle 1 and tortured them. 

“Ah! how like you that?” screamed one of the fiends, seizing 
Clamerclotti by the nose with claws like pincers ; “ or that, or that ?”’ 
and he tore at his hair, and nipped at his neck; while two young 
devilkins perched on his ears, and shouted with a vehemence to which 
a lion’s roar were a whisper. 

“ Believe you it now, believe you it now?’ cried another demon 
with a round face, accompanying every word with a blow on the 
pate of the youth with an instrument resembling a hammer ;—-* do 
you believe it? if not, permit me to break your cranium through ;” 
and he set about his work with renewed violence, whilst others fixed 
upon Jacques, and pierced him with small arrows, and hung upon 
his tail, and screwed his ears about until they seemed ready to break 
off by the roots, which pleased them mightily, and they laughed in an 
ecstacy of joy. 

“ When it shall please you to let my head alone with that con- 
founded hammer, * sams Fiend, I shall feel infinitely obliged to you,” 
said Clamerclotti, recovering his self-possession ; “ and, perbaps, you 
would accommodate me, Signor Uglymug, by liberating my nose. 
As to the young chaps, who are bellowing away in my ears, I should 
be sorry to interrupt them in so pleasing a pastime.” 

« Niffle—hiffle—whizz!” cried one of the fiends; “ hish! kickle!” 
cried another; and ‘“ swackle!” cried a third. 

“Do you believe it now ?” cried the leader of the gang. 

“Horror! horror!’ cried Jacques, flying with frightful speed 
over the land. 

“ Believe it, believe it,’ pursued a tribe of minor monsters. 

“T think I have reason enough, in all conscience,” replied Cla- 
merclotti; “and I can only tell you, gentlemen, that once out of 
this scrape, I'll keep my thoughts to myself for the future. I'll 
trouble you to take your tail, Sir Devil, out of the way of my mouth, 
if you please, or I may otherwise be induced to give it a gripe.” 

**Swibble! flickerback!” screamed a tall fiend. 

** Block !” cried a little one. 
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“Mumbleflabber!” pursued a fat specimen of the demon tribe, 
and with a rush, like to a hurling wind, they all dashed down a pre- 
cipice together. The dark hollow appeared endless; and they de- 
scended and descended, until a hazy insensibility came over the 
whole functions of the astonished Clamerclotti—the last limpse of 
his fading faculties assuring him they were descending still. 

The morning had gone on before, and the sun was in the east, 
when Clamerclotti discovered himself to be lying in a field, with 
neither Lobishomen nor devil in the neighbourhood, but a certain 
soreness all over his body reminded him of his adventure on the former 
evening ; and he arose, and shook himself, and examined his limbs 
with great care to ascertain if any injury had resulted from his 
downward excursion ; but all was well. 

The scene around him was one not altogether unfamiliar, for 
yonder was Alberto’s farm, and many a recollection poured gladl 
into his mind when he gazed upon the dwelling of his faithful Fe- 
licia. The Lobishomen had been considerate at all events, in one 
respect, for he had scrupulously adhered to Clamerclotti’s line of 
route, and delivered him almost at the door of his home, with no 
other change than a few scratches and bruises. 

The dame Blanche was soon roused from her occupation by a 
knocking at the gate, and vast was the wonder of all when the run- 
away Clamerclotti presented himself, and took from his side a pouch 
of real gold. The farmer drew himself up and smiled at the shining 
darlings, while his wife declared with much solemnity that she had 
always prophesied Ferdinand would make a man after all. Felicia 
was silent, but inwardly delighted ; and when Ferdinand represented 
he had heard of their misfortune, and had come to beg of them to 
accept the little he could supply for their use, a general shaking of 
hands took place, and Alberto whispered in his ear—“I always 
thought you’d be my future son-in-law. I could not abide Teophilo 
from the first, believe me ;” with such other expressions of congratu- 
lation as generally flow from persons whose interest is on a par with 
their fervour. The recital of Claumerclotti’s adventure with the Lo- 
bishomen was received with wonder and astonishment, the old peo- 
ple piously crossing themselves at every new event in the history, 
with that indefinite idea of religious confidence which is mostly pro- 
duced by the bewildering tenets in which they had been reared. 
The gentle Felicia, in the meanwhile, crept gradually to the side of 
her lover, and, looking in his face, held fast by his arm, till a sudden 
noise in the adjoining room happening just at a moment when her 
whole attention was fixed on the mystery, she started from her seat, 
and produced at the instant a series of such piercing screams, that 
they could only be abated by a solemn assurance on the part of Fer- 
dinand that her consternation had been occasioned by no other inci- 
dent than a false step performed by the cat in her way to the 
milk-pan. The tale was often repeated in after times to such passing 
travellers as chanced to light upon the hospitable habitation of Fer- 
dinand and his little wife; but none ever heard of the unhappy 
Jacques, who, it is to be feared, must have died as he had lived, a 
wretched outcast and an unfriended man. Pica. 
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A POET’S VISION. 


Sveep hath fantastic wanderings ; 
A bard, in slumber, saw 

Nature’s most bright and laughing things 
Grow still with love and awe. 

There stood upon the wondering earth 
A being, angel-fair, 

Whose eyes, like gems of richest worth, 
Shed beauty every where. 


The flowers arose tumultuously 
Before her bare bright feet, 
Like eastern martyrs, proud to die 
A death so pure and sweet. 
Anon the old and stubborn trees, 
Like courtly flatterers, bowed ; 
The waters clapped their hands; the breeze 
Sung hymns of joy aloud. 


The south wind woke—that harper old ; 
The streamlet which, so long, 

The same unvarying liquid trolled, 
Rose in exulting song. 

Sweet sunset lent the crimson robe 
That carpeted her way ; 

The azure air that wraps the globe 
Gleamed with a gladsome ray. 


She spoke, and lute-like murmurs rode 
The music-haunted skies ; 

Like answering cherub-tongues that showed 
Heaven’s glorious mysteries ; 

Time only, stern old arbiter, 
Would not her path attend; 

Nought else could pause from loving her 
To feel the dream must end. 


The glory of her loveliness 
No jealous garments veiled ; 
Faint, in its silent fond caress, 

The wanton zephyr failed. 
Bright—wonderful—without a stain ; 
The world’s great heart she trod ; 
Then fled its fading sphere again, 

Perchance for heaven, and God. 


All things that watched her parting, gazed 
On this dim world no more. 
Past was the beauty that amazed, 
The gifts that charmed, before. 
Yet, though death chilled those hearts erewhile 
With fervent passions rife, 
Once to have drank that sunny smile 
Was in itself a life. 
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THE REV. DR. SHEPHERD'S LIFE OF 
POGGIO BRACCIOLINI.* 


Tats work is a second edition with considerable additions and cor- 
rections, so as to form in fact a new book, but the date of the first 
edition is not stated in either the old preface, which is retained, or 
the present preface ; and this we regard as adefect. We could have 
wished that the heads of the chapters had been given in continuity at 
the end of the prefaces, because if, after having perused an interest- 
ing work, we carefully cast our eyes over the heads of chapters in a 
table of contents, certain main facts, and remarkable circumstances, 
which float loosely in our memories, become distributed, each in the 
order of time, into their proper cells, ready to answer the demands 
of the understanding for the various purposes of study or reference, 
of amusement or improvement. We have also to regret the absence 
of a general index in a work, which contains so large a number of 
facts and of proper names. 

The Rev. Dr. Shepherd, who is now far advanced in years, is still, 
as we are glad to find, possessed of bodily powers and mental energy 
enough to take pleasure in literary pursuits; though he has lost the 
delightful companionship of Mr. Roscoe, life is not without its en- 
joyments, because a decent geet a large circle of attached 
friends, a well-earned reputation, a well-disciplined mind, a love of 
society, conversational powers, cheerfulness of disposition, amiability 
of temper, generosity of heart, independence of spirit, liberality of 
sentiment, Christian virtues, Christian graces, and Christian charity, 
—these are what make old age alike happy and venerable. 

The style of this work is perspicuous and correct,—simple, where 
wom narration is required, and chaste, where ornament is proper,— 

armonious in the structure of sentences, and mellifluous in the flow 
of periods,—animated and dignified, where the topics admit of ani- 
mation and dignity,—often rising into eloquence,—never descending 
below the horizon of good sense, right taste, and sound judgment. The 
main facts which are set forth, have all the advantages of lucid ar- 
rangement, and the minuter details have all the interest which can be 
imparted to them by the nice discrimination of an intelligent biogra- 
pher. Candour and impartiality pervade the work,—truth guides the 
pen in every page,—and the pen is, to use the beautiful expression of 
a Greek writer, dipped in mind. The subject is illustrated by all the 
labours of diligence, and by all the resources of learning. The opi- 
nions and sentiments and reflections, which are expressed in the nar- 
rative, are such as might have been expected from a free-born, free- 
minded, and enlightened Englishman ;—such as become the man, the 
gentleman, the scholar, and the Christian. 

‘The most ample notices are given of the contemporary characters, 
with whom Poggio was in literature or in ecclesiastical politics con- 
nected, so that no obscurity in the narrative interrupts the pleasure 
of the reader, or disturbs his mind in contemplating the features of 
the principal figure in the group. It was observed by the late 
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amiable and enlightened Lord Erskine in speaking of Edmund Burke, 
(see his remarks in a concluding note to Dr. Otter’s “ Life of Dr. 
Edward Danie] Clarke”), thatall the metaphors, which are introduced 
into a speech, should run along the line of the main argument, so 
that the subject itself may never be out of sight; and we would say 
of biography that it should be written on the plan, which has been 
so ably and successfully pursued by Dr. Shepherd in this work,— 
that every incidental topic, which is discussed, should yet be so closely 
allied to the main subject itself, as to appear like the subordinate 
characters in reference to the hero of adrama. We can perhaps 
still more forcibly illustrate our meaning by saying, that those inci- 
dental topics should be like radii drawn from the centre to the cir- 
cumference of a circle, or from the circumference to the centre; and 
there must be, independently of the circumference of the circle, 
which is the subject itself, no circumgyrations, either eccentric or 
concentric. Or, in other words, whatever runs not on the main line 
of argument, should at least run on a parallel line, but not on a line 
directly diverging from it. 

The biography of Poggio is one of peculiar interest to the lover 
of classical literature ; for to him we are indebted for the preserva- 
tion of many classical authors, whose writings, “ scattered over various 
monasteries, and other repositories in the neighbourhood of Con- 
stance,” (p.93), were the prey of worms, and of barbarians as insensible 
to their value. For these objects he possessed “a frame of adamant, 
and a soul of fire;” neither inclement seasons nor imperfect roads 
deterred him from his laudable pursuit,—no labours tired him, and 
no dangers frighted him, 


Nil actum credens dum quid superesset agendum. 


“ Honoured by the favour of the great, he did not sacrifice his inde- 
pendence at the shrine of power, but uniformly maintained the inge- 
nuous sentiments of freedom. The whole tenour of his writings evinces 
that he united to the accomplishments of literature an intimate know- 
ledge of the world; and man pameges might be quoted from his 
Works to prove that the eye of his mind surveyed a wider intellectual 
horizon, than fell to the general lot of the age in which he lived.” 
(p. 459). 

This book, then, which we regard as a model of biography, we 
earnestly recommend to the classical student for the various and 
valuable information which it supplies, and to the riper scholar for 
the delightful reading which it affords. 

We have marked a few passages for quotation, which will serve 
as specimens of the work, and the comments, which we have attached 
to them, may perhaps increase the interest which they seem calcu- 
lated to excite. 

1. “ Poggio’s partiality to his native country did not render him 
blind to the merits of Galeazzo (Duke of Milan), on whom he be- 
stows the praise due to his liberality, magnanimity, and noble man- 
ners; he also commends him for his patronage of literature and of 
learned men. The following anecdote, however, which is recorded 
in Poggio’s ‘Facetiz,’ proves that the lustre of Galeazzo’s good 
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qualities was tarnished by his excessive indulgence in the pleasures 
of the table :— 

«* Pope Martin V. had employed Antonio Lusco in the composi- 
tion of some letters, which, after he had perused them, the Pontiff 
ordered him to submit to the examination of a friend of mine, in 
whose judgment he had great confidence. This person, who was a 
little disordered with wine at the time, when the letters were com- 
municated to him, totally disapproved of them, and ordered Lusco 
to re-write them. Then Antonio said to Bartolomeo de’ Bardi, who 
happened to be present, “I will do with my letters as the tailor 
did with Giovanni Galeazzo’s waistcoat.”” On Bartolomeo’s asking 
what that was, he replied, “ Giovanni Galeazzo was a very corpulent 
man, and was in the habit of eating and drinking immoderately at 
supper. As he was retiring to rest after one of these copious repasts, 
he sent for his tailor, and sharply reproved him for making his waist- 
coat too tight, and ordered him to widen it.” ‘I will take care,’ said 
the tailor,’ to execute your Highness’s orders, and I trust that to-mor- 
row it will fit you to your satisfaction.’ ‘He then took the garment 
in question, and without making the least alteration in it, hung it on 
anail. Being asked why he did not make the waistcoat wider, ac- 
cording to the orders which he had received, he said, ‘ To-morrow, 
when the Prince has digested his supper, it will be found large 
enough.’ ‘He accordingly carried it back in the morning, when 
Galeazzo having put it on, said, ‘ Aye, now it will do,—it fits per- 
fectly easy.’” (Platina 1, 379. Poggio Hist. Florent. 153, p.22.) 

2. “ Facino Cano was the captain of one of those bands of adven- 
turers, who at this time subsisted on the wages which they received 
for their military services, and on the plunder of the rich towns and 
fertile provinces of Italy. The following anecdote may serve to give 
the reader an idea of the insolent rapacity with which these disciplined 
robbers carried on their depredations : —‘ A person once complained 
to Facino Cano that he Mer « Some robbed of his cloak by one of that 
captain’s soldiers. Facino, observing that the complainant was clad 
in a good waistcoat, asked him whether he wore that at the time, 
when he was robbed ? Being answered in the affirmative, ‘ Go,” 
says he, ‘the man, who robbed you, cannot be one of my soldiers ; 
for none of my followers would have left you so good a waistcoat.’” 
(Poggii Hist. Florent. 159. Opera, p. 427.) p. 23. 

3. “It is very probable that Poggio communicated to his Italian 
correspondents an account of the remarkable circumstances which 
he observed in the course of his journey to England, and of his return 
to his native land. It is also reasonable to suppose that some of the 
letters which he wrote from this country would contain his opinion 
of the manners and customs of our ancestors. If this were the case, 
we have reason to lament that these interesting documents are not 
yet made public. Though accidental mention is frequently, made in 
the Works of Poggio, of his residence in Britain, he never dwells on 
this topic. A trait of the manners of the English in the 15th century 
occurs in his ‘ Dialogue on Nobility, in which he thus notices the 
English aristocracy :—* The Nobles of England deem it disgraceful 
to reside in cities, and prefer living in retirement in the country. 
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They estimate the degree of a man’s nobility by the extent of his 
estates. Their time is occupied in agricultural pursuits, and they trade 
in wool and sheep, not thinking it at all derogatory to their dignity 
to be engaged in the sale of the produce of their lands. I have 
known a wealthy merchant, who had closed his mercantile concerns, 
vested his money in land, and retired into the country, become the 
founder of a noble race; and I have seen him freely admitted into 
the society of the most illustrious families. Many persons also of 
— blood have been advanced to the honours of nobility by the 
avour of the Sovereign, which they have merited by their warlike 
achievements.” (Poggii Opera, p. 69.) 

“In his ‘ Historia Disceptativa Convivialis, he relates another 
trait of the manners of our forefathers, which he records as an in- 
stance of their politeness; a splenetic traveller would probably have 
recorded it as a proof of their love of good living :—* The English,’ 
says he, ‘if they meet with any one at whose table they have dined, 
even if the rencounter should take place ten days after the feast, 
thank him for his good entertainment; and they never omit this 
ceremony, lest they should be thought insensible of his kindness.” 
(Poggii Opera, p. 36.) 

“From the following story, which Poggio has chronicled in his 


55 
*Facetiz,’ we learn that at this early period the English were ad- 


dicted to the practice of diverting themselves at the expense of their 
brethren on the other side of St. George’s Channel, and that when he 
visited this country an Irishman was already become the common hero 
of an English tale of absurdity :—* When I was in England, I heard a 
curious anecdote of an Irish captain ofa ship. In the midst of a 
violent storm, when all hands had given themselves over for lost, he 
made a vow that, if his ship should be saved from the imminent 
danger which threatened to overwhelm her, he would make an offer- 
ing at the Church of the Virgin Mary of a waxen taper, as large as 
the mainmast. One of the crew observing it would be impossible 
to discharge this vow, since all the wax in England would not be 
sufficient to make such a taper,—‘ Hold your tongue,’ said the cap- 
tain, ‘and do not trouble yourself with calculating whether I can 

erform my promise or not, provided we can escape the present 
peril.” (Poggit Opera, p.474.) p. 127. 

This story reminds us of two stories, which may amuse our readers. 
Sir Charles Hotham of the last century, whose house was at Hotham, 
near Beverley in Yorkshire, was on a friendly footing with the cor- 

oration of that ancient and hyper-loyal town; dining with them one 
day, he, in the transport of the moment, and in the desire of close 
Vicinage, said that he wished that he could move his house from 
Hotham to Beverley. “ Aye but,” replied one of the stall-fed 
aldermen, who probably had within him at all times more turtle than 
twit, “how would you, Sir Charles, get it through North-Bar ?” Now 
this is the principal entrance to the town from York, like the entrance 
into the city of London from Temple-Bar, and the wiseacre saw no 
difficulty in the execution of the wish except this unluckily and pro- 
vokingly narrow entrance ! 

Diogenes the Cynic, as we are told by Diogenes the Laertian, 
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was on board of a ship, when the-Greek sailors encountered a violent 
gale. They had been freely indulging in profane jests and impious 
talk, as was the custom even of Greek sailors in the polished days of 
Athens; but superstitious fear now suddenly possessed their souls, — 
they fell on their knees, and prayed as fervently as the Irish captain, 
and no doubt with equal sincerity, each to his own god, whether 
imaged in wood, or bronze, or marble. Their aspirations were be- 
ginning to be as loud as their hypocrisy was disgusting, when the 
philosopher, who loved plain speaking, said with an earnestness pro- 
portioned to the imminence of the danger, “ Hush, hush, my boys, 
do not let the gods know that you are here, or we shall all be 
drowned!” History has not recorded the effect of this address; but 
we may suppose that they no longer out-howled the gale, and therefore 
that the vessel rode it out in safety ! 

4. “ Of this great personage (Joanna), Poggio has recorded an 
anecdote, which at once commemorates her reputation for gallantry 
and her ready wit. ‘ The Florentines,’ says he, ‘ once sent a certain 
Doctor of Laws of the name of Francesco as their ambassador to 
the Court of Naples. Francesco being apprized of the amorous dis- 
position of the reigning Queen Joanna, requested on his ‘second 
interview with her Majesty, that she would grant him a private 
audience, as he was instructed by his Republic to communicate cer- 
tain matters to her Majesty alone. The Queen accordingly withdrew 
with him into an inner apartment, where, after a short preliminary 
conversation, he abruptly made to her a declaration of love, on 
which Joanna looked on him with a pleasant smile, and said, Was 
this also in your instructions 2” (Poggii Opera, p. 448.) p, 144. 

5. “ Whilst Louis II., on whose claim that of Louis III. was 
founded, was on his march from Provence to the Neapolitan frontier, 
he was visited in his camp by Rodolfo of Camerino, to whom he 
made an ostentatious display of a valuable assortment of jewels, 
which he destined as ornaments of the regal state, which he flattered 
himself he should shortly attain. Rodolfo, unmoved by the brilliant 
spectacle, asked him what was the value and use of this collection ? 
Louis answered that it was very valuable, but of no utility. ‘I can 
show you at my house,’ replied Rodolfo, ‘a pair of stones which 
cost only ten florins, and annually produce me a revenue of two hun- 
dred.’ The Duke was astonished at this assertion; but Redolfo soon 
solved the riddle by showing him a mill, which he had lately erected, 
intimating at the same time that a wise man will always prefer utility 
to finery.”” (Poggii Opera, p. 440.) 

“ Rodolfo was indeed a man of very phlegmatic humour, as 
pears by the advice which he gave to one of his fellow-citizens, 
who fnformed him of his intention of travelling with a view of seeing 
the curiosities of different countries. ‘Go,’ said he, ‘to the neigh- 
bouring town of Macerata, and there you wiil see hills, valleys, and 
plains, wood and water, lands cultivated and uncultivated. This is 
the world in miniature; for travel as far as you please, and you will 
see nothing else.’” p. 144. 

This dry answer reminds us of a fact familiar to us in early life. 
In the remote yillage of Hollym in Yorkshire lived one Marshall, a 
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small farmer, of sterner mould, who said to a poor inhabitant of the 
village, who was disposed or necessitated to ask for relief—* You 
should learn to be independent,—eat muck, drink water, and live 
out of doors!” 

6. “In his ‘ Facetia’ Poggio relates the following instance, which 
occurred in the course of this contest, of the freedom of speech, in 
which Filippo Maria permitted one of his domestics to indulge him- 
self: —* The old Duke of Milan, a prince in all respects of singular 

ood taste, had an excellent cook, whom he had sent to France to 
so the art of dressing nice dishes. In the great war, which he 
carried on against the Florentines, he one day received some bad 
news, which gave him a good deal of uneasiness. Soon after the 
arrival of this intelligence he sate down to dinner. The dishes not 
at all pleasing him, he sent for his cook, and reproved him severely 
for his unskilfulness. ‘The cook, who was accustomed to take great 
liberties with his master, replied, ‘I can assure your Highness that 
the dishes are excellently dressed ; and if the Florentines have taken 
away your appetite, how am I to blame ?’” (Poggii Opera, p. 425.) 

“This anecdote proves that Filippo inherited from his father a 
fondness for good living, and also intimates that even at this early 

eriod our Gallic neighbours were noted for their skill in cookery.” 
p. 148. 

7. “The short-sightedness of the Florentines seems to have been 
a proverbial sarcasm to their neighbours, ‘ Bartolomeo Soccini of 
Siena,’ says Mr. Roscoe in his “ Lite of Lorenzo de’ Medici,” ‘ having 
observed in allusion to the defect in Lorenzo’s sight, that the air 
of Florence was injurious to the eyes, True, said Lorenzo, and 
that of Siena to the brain. When Leo X. was elected to the Pon- 
tificate, the Roman wits thus interpreted a certain date of the year 
mcccexs, which was inscribed on a tablet in the Church of the 
Vatican : 

Multi Ceci Cardinales creaverunt Cecum Decimum Leonem.’ ”’ 
(Roscoe’s Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici 2,119. Fabroni Vita Leonis X. 
p- 329.) 

A little girl saw the letters LL.D. written after the name of a 
learned Doctor in an engraving of his portrait; she asked her sister, 
who was but little older than herseil, what was meant by them, and 
who replied, “I suppose that it means, Long live the Doctor!” 
The most remarkable instances of real sigla, which we remember, 
are those used by Locke in the Latin letter ‘on Toleration,” and 
those used by Porson in the title-page of the ‘ Appendix to Toup’s 
Emendations of Suidas.’ Sanxay, in the original edition of his 
‘“* Lexicon Aristophanicum,” is said to have put O. 7. D. ; meaning, 
Of Tiverton, Devonshire. 

8.“ Of the self-constituted instructors (Fratres Observantia, a branch 
of the Order of Franciscans), Poggio has, in his ‘ Dialogue on 
Avarice,’ drawn the following striking picture :—‘ Inflated by the 
pretended inspiration of the Holy Spirit, they expound the Sacred 
Scriptures to the populace with such gross ignorance, that nothing 
can exceed their folly. I have often gone to hear thein for the sake 
of amusement; for they were in the habit of saying things which 
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would move to laughter the gravest and most phlegmatic man on 
the face of the earth. You might see them throwing themselves 
about as if they were ready to leap out of the pulpit,—now raising 
their voices to the highest pitch of fury,—now sinking into a concill- 
atory whisper,—sometimes they beat the desk with their hands,— 
sometimes they laughed, and, in the course of their babbling, they 
assumed as many forms as Proteus. Indeed they are more like mon- 
keys than preachers, and have no qualification for their profession, 
except an unwearied pair of lungs.’” (Appendix ad Fasc. Rerum 
Expet, et Fug. 578.) 

“Poggio has commemorated in his ‘ Faceti#’ a mortifying ex- 
planation, which one of these noisy orators provoked by his over- 
weening vanity. ‘A monk,’ says he, ‘ preaching to the populace, 
made a most enormous and uncouth noise, by which a good woman, 
one of his auditors, was so much affected that she burst into a flood 
of tears. ‘The preacher, attributing her grief to remorse of con- 
science, excited within her by his eloquence, sent for her, and asked 
her why she was so piteously affected by his discourse? “ Holy 
father,” answered the mourner, “I am a poor widow, and was ac- 
customed to maintain myself by the labour of an ass, which was left 
me by my late husband. But, alas! imy poor beast is dead, and 
your preaching brought his brayiny so strongly to my recollection, 
that I could not restrain my grief.”’ (Poggii Opera, p. 497.) p. 161. 

When William Godwin, ‘the celebrated writer, was in early life 
preaching to a congregation of dissenters, his audience dwindled off 
by degrees till he was standing a fair chance of being left alone with 
the clerk. Alarmed at the occurrence, but fearful (oh the vanity of 
the human heart!) that the matter of his discourse had excited dis- 
gust, sent the clerk to see if any thing had happened in the vicinity 
to cause the dispersion. The clerk soon returned with a rueful 
countenance, announcing the existence of a fire. “ Oh,” said the im- 
perturbable Godwin, (and there was no need of Diogenes the Cynic’s 
lantern to discover the lurking vanity of the man), ‘‘ you have quite 
relieved me!” 

When Robert Hall, the celebrated preacher, first of Leicester, 
and next of Bristol, was much pressed by a minister, who had been 
holding forth before him, and who had accompanied him into the 
vestry, to say what 7 aed passage he most admired (in the dis- 
course), the wit at length and reluctantly disposed of the importunate 
vanity by saying, ‘ The passage from the pulpit to the vestry!” 

9. “The lenient influence of time did not abate the dislike and 
contempt which Poggio entertained for those ecclesiastics who 
adopted the religious habit as a convenient cloak for the concealment 
of indolence or luxury ; and who, by the mere appearance of extra- 
ordinary sanctity, endeavoured to attain those worldly honours which 
they affected to despise. When he had declined into the vale of 
years, he attacked those pests of society in a ‘ Dialogue on Hypo- 
crisy,—a composition which abounds in the keen sarcasms of polished 
wit, and in acute observations on the human character. It is no 
doubt on account of the boldness with which he inveighs egainst the 
evil practices of pretenders to uncommon strictness in the observance 
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of religious duties, that the editors of his Works have suppressed this 
Dialogue, which has been preserved and circulated by the industrious 
zeal of Protestantism. It is printed in the Appendix to the Fasc. 
Rerum Expet. et Fug.,—a collection of fugitive tracts, intended to 
display the errors of the Church of Rome. The freedom with 
which he therein speaks of the vices, not merely of individuals, but 
of whole classes of religious hypocrites, is truly astonishing. The 
following rémonstrance against the folly and wickedness of the mo- 
nastic life sayours more of the 18th than the 15th century, and is 
drawn up in the spirit of a Gallic economiste, rather than in the 
style of a Seeretary to the Sovereign Pontiff:—‘I do not wish to 
scrutinise into the life of these ceenobites, which is known only to 
God. I will not enquire whether they~are sober or otherwise,— 
whether they are chaste or unchaste,--whether they employ their 
time in study, or waste it in idleness,—whether they are the prey of 
envy,—and whether they are continually hunting after preferment. 
It is not sufficient that they keep within doors, oppressed with a load 
of garments, and do no public and open mischief. Let me ask, of 
what utility are they to the faith, and what advantage do they confer 
on the public? I cannot find that they do any thing but sing Jike 
grasshoppers, and I cannot help thinking they are too liberally paid 
for the mere exercise of their lungs. But they extol their labours as 
a kind of Herculean task, because they rise in the night to chant the 
praises of God. This is, no doubt, an extraordinary proof of merit, 
that they sit up to exercise themselves in psalmody. What would 
they say, if they rose to go to the plough, like farmers, exposed to 
the wind and rain, with bare feet, and with their bodies thinkly clad ? 
In such a case no doubt the Deity could not possibly requite them for 
their toil and sufferings. But, it may be said, there are many worthy 
men amongst them. I acknowledge it :—it would be a lamentable 
thing indeed, should there be no good man in so vast a multitude. 
But the generality of them are idle, hypocritical, and destitute of 
virtue. How many do you think enter on the religious life through 
a desire to amend their morals? You can reeount very few who 
d® not assume the habit on account of some extraneous cause. They 
dedicate, not their minds, but their bodies to devotional exercises. 
Many adopt the monastic garb on account of the imbecility of their 
spirits, which prevents them from exerting themselves to gain an 
honest livelihood. Some, when they have spent their property in 
extravagance, enter into religious houses, because they think that 
they shall there find a rich pasture; others are induced to hide in 
these abodes the infamy which they have contracted by their igno- 
rance, and by their dissolute and abandoned course of life.’” p. 166. 

12. * Benedetto (in ‘ Peggii Historia Disceptativa Convivialis’), roused 
by these pointed reflections, observes that it ill becomes a physician 
to treat with severity the characters of the professors of law ; ‘ For,’ 
says he, ‘ what is more notorious than the folly of many of your bre- 
thren, who kill more than they cure, and build their art on experi- 
ments made at the risk of their wretched patients! The errors of 
lawyers are of trivial consequence, in comparison with those of phy- 
s'cians. Our unskilfulness empties the purses of our clients; but 
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your mistakes endanger the lives of those who employ you. We 
cause somebody to be the gainer, whilst you both rob a man of his 
life, and defraud his surviving relations of the amount of your fees, 
Whilst we may possibly occasion the loss of a legacy, or an inherit- 
ance, you disturb the peace of nations by slaying kings and princes. 
And let me ask, what dignity is there in your profession? You are 
called in to visit a patient,—you examine his natural discharges, 
wrinkle your brows, and assume a countenance of uncommon gravity, 
in order to persuade the by-standers that he is in a very critical situ- 
ation. Then you feel his pulse in order to ascertain the powers of 
nature. After this you hold a consultation, and write ? aa prescrip- 
tion, in the composition of which you are not guided by any fixed 
rules, as is plain from the different receipts which are in the same 
case recommended by different practitioners, If your potion happen 
by chance to be followed by good symptoms, you extol the cure as a 
marvellous effect of art; but if it does any mischief, all the blame is 
laid on the poor patient, I will relate to you a curious circumstance, 
which happened to one Angelo, a bishop of Arezzo. This ecclesi- 
astic being afilicted by a very dangerous disorder, was told by his 
physicians that, if he would not take the potions which they pre- 
scribed, he would run the risk of losing his life. He for some time 
positively refused to take their nauseous draughts, but was at length 
persuaded by his friends to conform to the instructions of his doctors, 
The physicians then sent him a number of phials, al! of which he 
emptied into a certain utensil, which was deposited under his bed. 
In the morning the physicians paid him another visit, and, finding 
him almost free from his fever, intimated to him that they hoped he 
was convinced of his folly in having so long refused to follow their 
prescriptions. ‘To this remark he replied—‘ The effect of your me- 
dicines is indeed marvellous ; for by merely putting them under my 
bed I have recovered my health:—if I had swallowed them, no 
doubt I should have become immortal.’ 

“The reader of Joe Miller will remember that this story has, in 
its descent to modern times, received divers improvements.” p. 425. 

When a physician was observed knocking or ringing at a house- 
door in Germany, which had the external emblems to show that 
there was a corpse within, a wag called out to him:—* You are 
wrong, Sir, you have been there hefore !” 

A physician and a parson in early life, when neither of them was 
qualified to kill game, went out on a shooting expedition. When 
they had been at work for some time, the parson had a fit of con- 
science, and began a discourse on the impropriety of their proceed- 
ings. ‘Never heed,” said the physician, “my diploma qualifies 
me.” “Nay,” replied his witty companion, the parson, “ you took 
out your diploma to cure, and not to kill!” 

When Lord Macartney’s Embassy was in China, the Emperor, 
according to Sir George Staunton’s Account of it, took occasion to 
enquire, What was the mode of dealing with physicians in England ? 
It was explained to the Autocrat of the Celestial Empire, that, when 
any person of rank in England was indispused, he sent for a physi- 
cian, who prescribed for him, and took a fee for his attendance. 
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“Qh,” said the Emperor, ‘‘ we manage differently and better if 
China. I have two physicians at my command ; they receive a salary 
so long as | am im good heulth, and the salary stops when any indis- 
position begins.”* 

We have taken some pains to enquire into the method of proceeding 
among the Greeks and the Romans; and the following is the result of 
our enquiries :— The patient, 6 capywy, eger, egrotus, sends for the 
physician, roy iarpdy, medicum; the physician orders, xpoordrre: (cuy- 
rarree among the tater Greeks), jubet, imperat, pappaxa, pharmaca, to 
be procured from the apothecary, ro gappaxorwAe: the order, *poo~ 
raypa (cvvraiic among the later Greeks), jussum, (receptum is barba- 
rous Latin), is executed, by weight or measure ; and if the physician 
ts going to be absent for any time, he leaves in writing, ypager, direc 
tions, ypappara, (Plato in Politico, p. 178. Ald.), to which the apo- 
thecary will attend; he himself visits the shop, gappaxotwXeior, me- 
dicinam, tabernam medicine exercende, he seals up with hot iron the 
vessels, rac «iorac, containing the medicines, that no fraud may be 
practised, (J. Pollux, x. 180); but quack-doctors, who traversed the 
public places and more crowded streets, oi weptodevrai, circumforanei, 
(Cic. pro Cluentio, Hippocr. rept Evoynp. p. 52), or sat at the cross 
ings of streets, vi éxidipproe iarpol, sellularii medici (Salmas. in Solin. 
739), imposed on the public credulity, and put great obstacles in the 
way of regular practitioners. See Jac. Martorellius de Regia Theca 
Calamaria, Neap. 1756, 4to. pp. 134--146. 

11. ‘ The foregoing traits of the history of literature prove that we 
moust receive with some grains of allowance the doctrine of the amiable 
Ovid, when he asserts that 
Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 
Emollit mores nec sinit esse feros. 

It is indeed a most lamentable truth, that few quarrels are more vio- 
Tent or implacable than those which are excited by the jealousy of lite- 
rary rivalship, and that the bitterest vituperative language on record 
occurs in the controversial writings of distinguished scholars. Several 
causes concur in producing this unhappy effect. It is of the very 
essence of extraordinary talents to advance to extremes. In men 
whose ardent minds glow with the temperature of genius, whether the 
flame be kindled by the scintillation of love or of enmity, it burns 
with impetuous fury. ‘The existence of many scholars, and the happi- 
ness of the great majority of the cultivators of literature, depend on 
the estimation in which they are held by the public. Any assertion 
or insinuation, therefore, derogatory to their talents or acquirements, 
they consider as a dangerous infringement on their dearest interests, 
which the strong principle of self-preservation urges them to resent. 
The objects, on which we employ a considerable portion of our time 
and labour, acquire in our estimation an undue degree of importance. 
Hence it happens that too many scholars, imagining that all valuable 
knowledge centzes in some single subject of study, to which they have 








*The Emperor’s Physicians are the Presidents of the Medical Board at Peking, 
who have an annual income according to their rank, like every other officer of the 
same distinction.—His Majesty attempted to be facetious. —Ep, 
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exclusively devoted their attention, indulge the spirit of pride, and ar- 
rogantly claim from the public a degree of deference, which is by no 
means due to the most successful cultivator of any single department 
of science, or of literature. And in the literary as well as in the com- 
mercial world, undue demands are resentfully resisted ; and amongst 
scholars, as amongst men of the world, pride produces discord. Learned 
men are also too frequently surrounded by officious friends, whose ig- 
norant enthusiasm of attachment betrays them into a kind of idolatry, 
which is productive of the most mischievous consequences to its object. 
They who are ready to meet with a blind and ready acquiescence in 
their opinions, in the obsequious circle of their partisans, become im- 
patient of contradiction, and giye way to the impulse of anger, when 
any one presumes to put their dogmas to the test of unreserved exami- 
nation. ‘The flame of resentment is fanned by the foolish partiality 
by which it was originally kindled ; and the noblest energies of some 
mighty mind are perverted to the maintenance of strife; and the inflic- 
tion of pain. The operation of these causes produces many striking 
proofs that wisdom and learning are by no meaus identical, and that 
the interpreter of the sublimest morals may become the miserable victim 
of the meanest passions which rankle in the human breast.” p. 450. 

12. “ The opening of the ‘ Dialogue on the Vicissitudes of Fortune’ 
is singularly grand and interesting. It exhibits Pogio, and his con- 
fidential associate, Antonio Lusco, fatigued by the inspection of the 
remains of Roman magnificence, reposing themselves amidst the ve- 
nerable ruins of the Capitol, which building commands a prospect of 
almost the whole extent of the city. After Antonio has gazed for 
a few minutes on the waste of years, he exclaims with a sigh, ‘ How 
unlike, Poggio, is this Capitol to that which Maro sung, as 


Chang’d from horrid thorn to glittering gold! ’ 


The gold has now disappeared, and thorns and briers resume their 
reign. When I consider our present situation, I cannot but remember 
how C. Marius, the pillar of the Roman Republic, when he was ba- 
nished from his country, landed in Africa, and seated himself amidst 
the ruins of Carthage, where he meditated on the fate of that city, and 
could not determine whether he himself or the rival of Rome afforded 
a more striking spectacle of the instability of human things. But with 
respect to the devastation of Rome, there is nothing to which it can 
be compared. The calamity, which has befallen the mistress of the 
world, exceeds in magnitude every misfortune recorded in the annals 
of history. It isa truly lamentable circumstance that this city, which 
formerly produced so many illustrious heroes and commanders, the 
parent of such signal virtues, the nurse of arts, the inventress of mili- 
tary discipline, the pattern of sanctity, the establisher of laws, the pro- 
tectress of goed morals, the queen of the nations, should now, by the 
injustice of fortune, not only be stripped of her dignity, but should 
also be doomed to the most wretched servitude, and should become so 
deformed and abject, as to exhibit no traces of her former grandeur, 
except what are to be found in her ruins!” (Poggit Hist. de Variet. 
Fortun. 6, 7.) p. 397. 
H. Barker. 
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THE BARONESS.—A NOVEL. 
BY PARISIANUS. 
(Continued from page 175,) 


CHAPTER III. 
Tue Norary. 


Tue breakfast was at length concluded. The priest retired to 
his study ; the two young ladies, attended by the count, sought the 
garden; and the baroness remained alone in the apartment where 
the merning’s repast had been served. Two footmen in gorgeous 
liveries entered to clear away the various meats and dainties that had 
been scarcely touched; and when the table was disencumbered of 
the china, the plate, and the food under which it had ere now groaned, 
the baroness desired one of the domestics to tell the steward he might 
enter into her presence. 

A pampered menial, with corpulent person, winning smile, and 
respectful bow, slid into the room upon his tip-toes, and stood at the 
distance of a few paces from his mistress’ arm-chair, in which she 
sate like a royal queen. 

“You may approach, Germain,” said the baroness, waving her 
withered hand to the steward, for it was he who sought her presence 
thus humbly, “ and pray despatch with thy business, for M. de Moirot 
is expected from Paris. He was to have left by the mail last night, 
according to a letter I received from him yesterday morning. 

“ Your ladyship shall be obeyed,” returned the steward, and he 
proceeded to lay a quantity of documents upon the table before the 
baroness, who put on a large pair of gold spectacles, and hastened 
to examine the accounts, for such they were. ‘ Your ladyship will 
observe,” continued the steward, “ that Jacques Devdét, who was once 
the most exact of all your ladyship’s tenants, has not yet been able 
to discharge the arrears of rent that accumulated during the winter. 
I called upon him a few days ago, and found him in the greatest dis- 
tress. He is now a most unprofitable tenant, your ladyship.”’ 

“ What can be the cause of so sudden a change, Germain?” in- 
quired the venerable dame. 

“ His daughter has married against his will, my lady,” was the res- 
pectful reply; “and her husband is a worthless fellow, who lives 
upon the poor father, and will not work.” 

‘‘To-morrow we will either send a receipt in full to Jacques 
Devét,” returned her ladyship, “or else he shall be distrained for 
the arrears that are due to us.” 

“Send a receipt or a bailiff, your ladyship!” cried Germain, in 
unfeigned astonishment, and at a loss to account for the motives of 
such extraordinary alternatives. 

‘One or the other,” observed the baroness drily,. 

«And there is Michel Dubois, your ladyship,” continued the steward; 
scarcely recovered from the astonishment into which the strange be- 
haviour of his venerable mistress had thrown him. 
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« What of Michel Dubois, Germain ?” 

“ Ile pleads the badness of the crops, your ladyship, and cannot 
fulfil his engagements more satisfactorily than the other.” 

“ We will adopt the same line of conduct with regard to him as 
we shall do towards Devét,” said the lady of Grandmanoir, mildly 
but firmly. 

“ And Henri Labat, the miller, your ladyship, has sent me the 
amount of his rent this very morning: it was due the fifteenth of 
last month; but he requested me to inform your ladyship that if you 
would allow me to return him the moiety, and accord him a delay of 
six weeks, he—” 

“] cannot decide till to-morrow morning, Germain,” interrupted 
the baroness: “ but I fancy the accounts are correct, save the in- 
stances you mentioned ?” ' 

Germain replied in the affirmative. 

“You may make your usual report, then, Germain,” added the 
high-born dame. 

“* Nothing of material consequence has ensued during the last 
week, your ladyship,” began the steward. “The small canal has 
overflowed its banks, and damaged the railings of the park on the 
northern side ; and the grape-vines are almost cut to pieces by the 
winds that blew with such severity a few days ago. Farther than 
that, your ladyship,” added the favoured domestic, “I have nothing 
to report.” 

« You may retire, Germain,” said the baroness of Grandmanoir ; 
and the steward withdrew on tip-toes, as he had entered. The bat- 
ler, the cellarer, the housekeeper, and one or two farmers, solicited 
and obtained each a consecutive audience, after which the baroness 
east her eyes over the Moniteur newspaper, and then inspected her 
letters that were shortly brought in. 

We have merely detailed the conversation that took place between 
the venerable baroness and her steward, to give the reader an idea 
of the excellent lady’s character, and of the regularity with which 
her household and domestic economy was arranged, as well as to ex- 
emplify the feudal pomp and aristocracy that reigned in all her ac- 
tions und governed all her remarks. But on this occasion, Germain 
—the sedate, steady, tranquil Germain—was more than astonished 
at the indecisive responses the baroness had returned to his repre- 
sentations concerning her tenantry. Hitherto she had immediately 
ordered the measures necessary to be adopted in such cases; now 
she was uncertain, and had expressed herself unable to decide. The 
worthy steward could not fancy how her ladyship possibly balanced 
between the extremes of generosity and rigour in the cases of Devét 
and Dubois: she was not wont to renounce a just debt without 
taking security for future payment, nor was she ever guilty of pro- 
ceeding to the utmost extent allowed her by the law. Wherefore 
she should procrastinate to the next day that decision which her 
energetic mind had hitherto invariably dictated at the moment, not 
only astounded but also grieved the faithful steward ; for his linagi- 
nation did not fail to entertain presentiments of evil, or to fancy that 
the mental faculties of his mistress were prone to a speedy decay. 
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At length M. de Moirot made his appearance, and was imme- 
diately ushered to the reception room of the chateau. Thither did 
the old lady also hasten, and exchanged hasty civilities with the no- 
tary, who maintained a certain air of fawning politeness and obse- 

uiousness which the baroness well knew was assumed and forced, 

hey seated themselves at the table—the baroness prepared to listen 
—M. de Moirot to speak. The man of the law first drew a port- 
folio from his pocket, thence extracted a parcel of deeds, which he 

laced upon the table near him, and hemmed two or three times ere 
a dared to break a disagreeable silence. 

“ Your ladyship is aware that this is the 14th of August, 1822, I 
believe,” said the notary after a long hesitation, and with an embar- 
rassment in his manner. é 

** You need not remind me of the date, M. de Moirot,” answered 
the baroness, in a firm tone of voice. 

“And you are also aware, my lady, that—according to the terms 
of our agreement—or rather the agreement with my late father —” 

** Proceed—I listen, and understand you.” 

“Which agreement, your ladyship, bears the date of 1776; and 
the terms of it declare that its conditions shall be put in force—in 
case of certain default—within one month after the 14th of August, 
1822,"on which day notice must be given, as I now give it, of the 
determination of my deceased father’s heirs or executors to—to—” 

“ You need not name such resolution, Monsieur,” interrupted the 
baroness haughtily, “ I understand it too well.” 

“* Mille pardons, madame,” said the notary, with a peculiar affecta- 
tion of mildness; “I would not willingly repeat unpleasant truths, 
nor reeal to your memory scenes disagreeable to dwell upon. I have, 
however—and your ladyship is aware of it—a wife and family to 
provide for, and the bulk of my father’s property was vested in the 
transaction, the arrangement and condition of which have now brought 
me hither. You must moreover recollect, Madame,’ continued the 
notary, recovering his courage as he spoke, “ that during the ensuin 
month, you remain but ostensibly the Mistress of this domain, if in 
were my will; but I could not—would not—heap such insults upon 
your head. Continue to sway, Madam, the lands of Grandmanoir, 
and on the 14th of September next I shall again do myself the 
pleasure—I shall again call upon you, definitively to settle the affairs 
which have to-day occasioned my visit to Amiens.” 

** Of you, M. de Moirot, I ask no delay—no mercy,” exclaimed 
the baroness. ‘I have amassed enough to secure a competency to 
my dear grand-children—and that even you cannot take from me. 
Had your younger brother come forward when he attained the age 
of one and twenty—” 

“ Then the lands of Grandmanoir would have passed away from 
me and my heirs for ever, you would say, Madam,” interrupted de 
Moirot, with a fiendish smile of triumph, “Such was my father’s 
will, as your deceased husband well knew. But Alfred de Moirot 
is not in existence ; and to me must your ladyship account for the 
fulfilment of the conditions of the treaty.” 

“ Our business is now concluded, I fancy, M. de Moiret,” said the 
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baroness, after a moment’s pause, and rising as she uttered these 
words in a haughty tone of voice. “If you will PAE paren the 
trouble to walk to the oaken-parlour, you en i haply find wherewith 
to refresh yourself. I now offer you that which in another month 
you will perhaps have a right to command.” 

“Tt is not my intention to reside on the estate,” said de Moirot 
carelessly ; then, in a tone of exceeding politeness, he added, “ and 
if Madame la baronne will continue to occupy a suite of apartments—” 

“ What!” exclaimed the venerable dame, fire flashing from her 
eyes, and all her frame trembling with rage and indignation, “ what! 
inhabit on suffrance—as a tenant—the ancient halls of my husband’s 
forefathers! dwell in this mansion as a tolerated guest, when for 
years almost all that I could survey from its highest windows has 
been mine! exist as an emblem of the very ruins of the finest famil 
of the north! Oh no! de Moirot—your offer is as base as the ad. 
vantage you take of a treaty forced upon my unfortunate husband by 
your selfish father !—Pass on, Sir, and say no more !” 

There was something so awful, at the same time so venerable 
and commanding, in the language and attitude of the ancient baron- 
ess, that de Moirot shrank into nothing before her frown, and, with- 
out hazarding a word of reply, was glad to make his escape from 


the salle de conference. 
Cuapter [YV. 
Sans-géne. 


In the meantime the mail continued its even pace, and at about 
two o'clock, p. m., Sans-géne arrived safely at Boulogne-sur-Mer. No 
sooner did the wheels of the massive vehicle rattle over the stones of 
that beautiful sea-port, than Sans-géne hastily passed his fingers 
through his hair, drew down his coat-sleeves to their utmost extent, 
wiped his trowsers with his dirty pocket handkerchief, and assumed 
acertain air of importance which he intended should astonish the 
worthy Boulonnais, while his left hand rattled a few two-sous pieces 
in his waistcoat-pocket. 

The moment the mail! stopped at the post-office, Sans-géne sprung 
from the interior; and having desired the courier to be very careful 
how he disengaged his baggage from the surrounding boxes, trunks, 
and portmanteaus, he addressed himself to a shabby-genteel-looking 
gentleman, who rejoiced in the lucrative post of commissionaire, or 
touter to an hotel, and requested to be informed “ which was the 
best inn Boulogne could boast of, and the one that was most fitted 
to receive a person of consequence and rank.” 

The touter could scarcely suppress a smile, as his visual rays en- 
countered the person of the unabashed and unblushing Sans-géne ; 
and, with a perfect indifference to all the laws of politeness and 
decorum, he laughed outright, when the courier carefully consigned 
into the hands of his late passenger a small bundle, whose extent had 
been compressed to such a compass that a red cotton pocket hand- 
kerchief circumvented the whole of that portable wardrobe. 

“And pray what do you find so mighty singular to laugh at, 
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coguin ?” cried Sans-géne, casting a look of ineffable disdain on the 
touter. ‘‘ Because a noble—I mean a gentleman, chooses to travel 
incog. for a wager, is his assumed poverty to be made a laughing- 
stock? Dieu merci! we have coin about us,” added Sans-géne tri- 
umphantly, as he rattled his keys and copper coins together in his 
pocket. 

So long as the touter was convinced that this strange character 
had any thing representative, or in the shape of, money, he was per- 
fectly indifferent as to his titles, motives for travelling, wardrobe, 
&c. He accordingly volunteered his services to carry the gentle- 
man’s baggage, and to conduct him to the Hotel de , situate 
near the harbour. 

During the walk, Sans-géne whiled away the time in putting 
various interrogations to his communicative guide, and in enlighten- 
ing that distinguished personage with regard to certain points not less 
remarkable for veracity than interest. 

“ Pray, is Boulogne very gay at this moment?” enquired Sans- 

éne. 

“ Tolerably gay, Monsieur,” was the reply ; “ but we require two 
or three dashing young gentlemen like yourself to enliven us.”’ 

“‘T understand your compliment, my friend, and assure you in re- 
turn that you are not far wrong. In a few days, my cousin, Count 
Polliawiski, an eminent Pole, will join me; and as I expect the 
Marquis de Poche-pleine from England, in the course of next week, 
we shall form a pleasant little party. Is there good stabling at your 
hotel ?” 

“ Excellent! Does Monsieur expect his stud as well as his friends 
the count and the marquis ?” 

“‘ Certainly ; but one could not bring a dozen thorough-bred horses 
in the government mail. Had it not been for a cursed wager—” 

“Ah! it was a wager that brought Monsieur hither,” interrupted 
the touter with affected obsequiousness. 

“ Fool that Iam!” exclaimed Sans-géne ; “1 invariably expose 
myself through an excessive communicativeness! But are there 
many foreigners—those vulgar, fat, plum-pudding-eating : English, 
you know—at Boulogne ?” 

“Oh! yes, Monsieur,” was the answer; “and instead of being 
very rich, as we fancied all Englishmen to be, they are dreadfully 

oor.” 
ae Poor !” exclaimed Sans-géne, “ of course they are poor, or they 
would have stuck to their white cliffs and roast beef forever. But,” 
he added, forgetting for a moment his own assumed importance, “ is 
there any disgrace in being poor? Homer was poor, Plato was poor, 
and Pliny was so very poor that he could not afford to buy oil for his 
lamp, but was obliged to write at night by the lustre that came from 
the eyes of his cat.” 

“ Were those gentlemen also acquaintances of Monsicur 9” asked 
the touter, with an ill-suppressed smile at the novel substitute for 
candles, of which he now heard for the first time; * and does Mon- 
sieur expect them to join him at Boulogne ?” 

Posterity will for ever remain unacquainted with the probable 
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answer Sans-gene would have given to these queries, for while a 
reply was about to issue from his lips, the commissionaire hastily 
turned into a magnificent porte-cochere, and led the way to a spacious 
court-yard, around which parallelogram rose a vast and splendid 
hotel. Sans-géne could not avoid casting a single glance at his 
shabby coat-sleeves, and suffering his mouth to form a slight grimace 
or contortion, when he had surveyed the handsome pile of buildings, 
the carriages standing in the court, the well-dressed servants running 
backwards and forwards, and the air of expenditure, wealth, and 
luxury that seemed to reign throughout. 

“ Will Monsieur have private apartments, or will he use the coffee- 
room ?” enquired the touter, as he threw open the door of the latter 
chamber, and ushered in the new guest. 

“Private apartments, to be sure,” answered Sans-géne ; “ and, 
hark ye, my worthy friend, I tell you in confidence only, for I would 
not have my secret exposed to all the world, I am a person of rank 
in disguise,—let that suffice.” 

The touter bowed, and led the way to a superb parlour, adjoining 
which was an equally handsome bed-chamber, and having received 
Sans-géne’s orders to prepare a hasty dejeuner a la fourchette, retired 
to inform his master and mistress “ that the strangest gentleman in 
the world had just arrived at the hotel,—that he was immensely rich, 
that Messieurs Homer, Plato, and de Poche-pleine were his intimate 
friends, and that he was travelling in apparent poverty and in dis- 
guise for a considerable wager.” 

No sooner was Sans-géue alone, than he began capering about the 
room, then surveying himself with peculiar satisfaction in the Psyche, 
then rubbing a white thread off his seedy coat with his wet thumb, 
and then resuming his dance to the extreme and imminent danger of 
the furniture profusely strewed about the apartment. Unfortunately 
his fandango continued for a considerable time; and, more un- 
fortunately still, his pas de seul led him towards the door at the very 
moment the waiter entered with a well-laden tray in his hand. One 
kick from the foot of the immortal Sans-géne scattered the divers 
viands, soups, and dainties, intended for his luncheon, over the person 
of the astonished waiter, and in the passage behind that discomfited 
individual. Sans-géne saw the ruins he had caused, and recollect- 
ing that among the two-sous pieces there lurked a double crown of 
six francs, to which he justly laid claim as proprietor, he instantly 
consigned it to the hands of the waiter, and ordered another break- 
fast to be immediately served up. This petite ruse de guerre produced 
the desired effect; and the obsequious garcon smiled amidst soups 
and gravies, and retired to execute the fresh orders of the strange 
guest. 

Having made vast inroads on the copious repast which was shortly 
placed upon his table, and having thought it expedient to wash down 
the same with a couple of bottles of old Chambertin, Sans-géne not 
only felt himself considerably refreshed, but also made a point of 
communicating that important fact to the waiter, whose toilet he 
had so materially disarranged a short time before. He then wrote 
avery short note, in a very unsteady hand, to a certain quarter, 
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which missive was immediately despatched, and the following reply 
was returned :— 

« Dear Sir,—I am exceeding happy to hear of your safe arrival in 
this town. Your business is so nearly brought to a conclusion, that 
your presence alone is all that is now required to terminate the affair. 

ay I request the pleasure of your company to breakfast to- morrow 
morning at ten o'clock, if convenient, after which you may sign a re- 
lease and receive the monies due to you from the estate of your late 
father, according to the terms of his will, I have the honour to 
remain, with the most perfect consideration,* 

‘Your obedient servant, 
“ Dexveux, Solicitor. 
* Boulogne, August 14th, 1822.” 


_ “Tres bien!” exclaimed Sans-géne, extending himself on the sofa, 
sipping his last glass of Chambertin, and throwing“the welcome note 
across the table to the waiter, in order to convince that individual of 
his solvency. ‘ A few hundred thousands of franes, garcon, nothing 
more—a mere trifle—but still acceptable—eh ?” 

“¢ Monsieur a raison,” said the waiter. 

“Garcon!” cried Sans-géne, as the person thus addressed was 
about to leave the apartment, ‘‘ who occupies the suite of rooms 
next to mine? I thought I heard voices there just now.” 

“ An old gentleman of sixty,” was the reply; “ and if you heard 
voices in his room, they must ion been those of himself and another 
waiter, ‘He has just finished his dinner.” 

“ What is his name?” enquired Sans-géne. 

“ Delville—M. Delville,” was the reply. 

“ Ts he fat or thin—and what is his height ?” 

“ Rather fat—no, thin, and about the height of Monsieur,” answered 
the waiter, astonished at these queries. 

“ That will do,” cried Sans-géne. ‘ Garcon, present my compli- 
ments to the gentleman—M. Delville, you say; take two more 
bottles of this same wine to his room, and say that a Parisian noble- 
man in disguise will presently call upon him, and help to drink the 
Chambertin.” 

“ But—Monsieur—” 

* Disappear! I must be obeyed!” cried Sans-géne, with astound- 
ing emphasis on the word must. 

When his orders were obeyed, Sans-géne presented himself at the 
door of M. Delville’s room, and, having made a slight bow, entered 
the apartment with as much freedom as if it had been his own, and 
seated himself quietly at the table. The old gentleman, whose ap- 
pearance answered the description given of him by the waiter, and 
who evidently enjoyed a joke, was far from offended at the non- 
chalance of his strange guest; and in a few minutes they were on 
excellent terms with each other. M. Delville laughed heartily at Sans- 
gers peculiarities; anecdote followed quickly upon anecdote ; good 

umour prevailed; and when the old gentleman perceived that the 
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two bottles of Chambertin were empty, he insisted upon “ standing 
his quantum,” whereupon the waiter was again summoned, and the 
necessary beverage was procured. This reinforcement was suc- 
ceeded by coffee and Jiqueurs; and then, as the evening was par- 
ticularly fine, and it was not more than half-past nine o’clock, Sans- 

ne—the seediness of whose coat could stand the test of dusk and 
lamp-light—suggested a walk. M. Delville acceded to the propo- 
sition, and the two gentlemen sallied forth, considerably the worse— 
or the better, which shall we say ?—for their frequent libations. 

As they sauntered down the Rue de I’Ecu, they met several young 
ladies returning from their evening walks; and Sans-géne did not 
fail to bow to some, and to address a few words of unheeded com- 
pliment to others. 

“[ thought you were a perfect stranger at Boulogne,” said M. 
Delville, with an inquiring tone of voice, as he leant upon his coni- 
panion’s arm. 

“Oh! yes; but the freemasonry of love, my dear Sir, is under- 
stood every where,” answered Sans-géne; and at that moment the 
brother of one of the young ladies whom Sans-géne’s offensive adu- 
lation had annoyed, applied such a vigorous ihe to the cranium of 
the masonic admirer of the fair sex, that he rolled upon the pave- 
ment, dragging the unfortunate M. Delville with him. ‘The punish- 
ment thus inflicted was quite satisfactory to the attacking party ; and 
Sans-géne hastily rose from the pavement, lifted up his prostrate 
companion, and ran with all his might down the street, followed by 
M. Delville, who kept close at his heels. The sounds of a violin— 
or rather fiddle, a flute, and a harp, soon met the ears of the fugitives, 
and they were happy to take refuge in the parlour of a large auberge 
or public house, where various young apprentices, tradesmen’s sons, 
&c., were dancing with as many grisettes, all dressed in their gayest 
garb for the occasion. 

“ Be not astonished, gentles and fair dames,” cried Sans-géne, in 
order to allay the confusion his precipitate entrance had occasioned, 
‘a love-adventure—a flight—a duel—and an escape from the police, 
are the leading features of our adventure ; and if you do not permit 
us to conceal ourselves amongst you, we are irretrievably lost.” 

The apprentices and the grisettes appeared delighted with this 
explanation, and the two new visitors were received with the utmost 
cordiality. Punch was handed round—the dancing reeommenced— 
Sans-géne capered about like a madman—and M. Delville chatted 
with those young ladies who happened not to be engaged in that 
quadrille. 

But Sans-géne, whose blood was inflamed by frequent potations, 
could not altogether restrain himself to the conventional forms of the 
dance ; and in a moment of Quixotic passion, he imprinted a deli- 
cate kiss on the lips of his partner, who only thought of resisting 
when it was too late. Thereupon the young lady’s lover interfered, 
and several of his male companions aided him in an attack upon 
Sans-géne and Delville, which latter gentleman was doomed to be 
implicated in the quarrels produced by the extravagances of his 
companion. Sans-géne had a most humane and amiable dislike to 
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any thing in-the shape of a combat; and in order to avoid a pugilis- 
tic display on the present occasion, he seized M. Delville by the arm, 
and dragged him into the street, up which they again commenced a 
rapid flight, and only halted when they were convinced there was 
no one in pursuit. 

“ Where are we?” enquired M. Delville, now opening his lips for 
the first time since the precipitate eit from the auberge: “ I see nei- 
ther houses nor lights.” 

“ We must be on the Paris road,” returned Sans-géne in a tone of 
confidence which he did not actually feel. 

“ Are you sure? I never know my way in the dark, and methinks 
that I walk unsteadily,’” observed Delville, on whom the wine and 
punch had worked their effects. 

‘Take hold of my hand, I never lost myself in my life,” cried 
Sans-géne, totally uncertain which direction to pursue. | 

“ But it is pitch dark!’ 

“ Oh! that is nothing—keep firm hold of my hand.” 

“ Yes—but where the devil are you dragging me ?” 

“ Back to the hotel, to be sure,” answered Sans-géne. 

“ [am up to my knees in mud,” exclaimed M. Delville. 

“ Never mind, your trowsers will speedily dry.” 

“ Shall we soon be at home, do you think ?” 

“ We must get somewhere presently,” was the consolatory reply. 
“T fancy we are already in the street.” 

“* How infamously it is lighted, and not a soul to tell us our way.’ 

“ What! do you really imagine no one to be passing? The dark- 
ness alone deceives you; we are already half-way down the street, 
and crowds are traversing it on either side.” 

“ Thank God! But—oh!” exclaimed M. Delville, as he and Sans- 
géne rolled into a ditch. Sans-géne vented his wrath in impreca- 
tions; and his unfortunate companion, having contrived to extricate 
himself from his bed of filth, sank down by the side of the ditch, in 
the muddy road, literally exhausted. 

“€ Sacrebleu ! this is unfortunate—devilish unfortunate !” cried Sans- 
géne, in a miserable soliloquy: ‘I, who wanted his clothes to cut a 
respectable appearance before my lawyer to-morrow morning! But 
never mind, the fortune of my lamented father will speedily refit me, 
and any excuse may serve to account for the seediness of my attire, 
when I have money to receive.” 

At that moment the heavy wheels of a diligence were heard, and 
in another instant a coach, which had left Paris the day before for 
Calais, was hailed by Sans-géne. Without giving himself the trouble 
to inquire whither it was going, he caused his companion—now fast 
asleep from fatigue and intoxication—to be lifted into the rotonde ; 
and having ascertained that if he retraced his steps, half an hour's 
walk would enable him to reach his hotel, he pushed manfully on to- 
wards that desirable destination, totally reckless of the fate of the 
unfortunate Delville. 





(To be continued.) 





No. II. SCRAPS FROM THE HOMERIC FEAST. 
By E. H. Barker. 
Continued from page 196. 


I. "Appooia and Nexrap.—We have discussed these words at some 
length, because great misconception respecting them prevails among 
scholars, as in J. Le Clerc’s Adnott. in Hesiodum, p. 102, and because 
their true meaning has been unfolded in a work of some scarcity, which 
might not be thought likely to contain matter of this kind, that is 
Martorelli de Regia Theca Calamaria, Neap. 1756, 4to. 

‘‘ To ambrosia, along with nectar, the Gods were believed to owe 
their immortality. ‘The name is derived from &;3porec, ‘immortal,’ 
(Heyne Eve. 9. ad Il. 1. Obs. ad Il. p. 190.) There is a striking re- 
semblance between the Grecian and Hindoo mythology in this respect. 
The amrita, or water of life, recalls immediately to mind the ambrosia 
of Olympus, (Od. I. 359, where ambrosia and neclar appear to be used 
as synonymous terms, Heyne, Eve. 1. c.) In the Bhavayat-Geeta, 
moreover, the ampitam is represented as the drink of the Hindoo Deities 
on Mount Meru, the Indian Olympus, (Pougens, Tresor des Orig. de 
la Lang. Fr. 71.) Antuon’s Lempriere, by E. H. Barker, 2d edit. 
p» 157. 

II. Vessexrs ror UnGuents: "Ovvé.—-It is remarkable that neither 
Fort. Scacchus, in his learned work, Elaockrismatum Myrothecium, 
nor Lazarus Bayfius Tract. de Vasculis, nor P. Servius de Odoribus, nor 
Usinus Adpend. Triclin., have been curious enough to ascertain the 
materials of the vessels in which the ancients kept unguents. Brazex 
vessels were certainly not employed, because they have a tendency te 
contract rust, according to Pliny, 34, 9, “Et «ra quidem extersa ru- 
biginem celerius trahunt, quam neglecta, nisi oleo perungantur.” They 
employed vessels of gold, or of cheice stones, especially of alabaster, or of 
glass, in which the unguents would receive no stain or dirt, and longest 
preserve uncorrupted their odour and essence. ‘The author of the 
Etym. M, speaks of store as a material used for unguents, ra pipa, 
AnkuSoc AUSiwy rpd¢ pupwy andSeow. Horace, Ode 4, 12,16, speaks of 
onyx, a precious kind of marble, ‘* Nardo vina merebere, Nardi parvus 
onyx eliciet cadum ;” so Martial, 12, 50, “* Calcatusque tuo sub pede 
lucet onyz;” Statius Silv. 1, 35, “‘ Maret onyx, queriturque exclusus 
ophites.” Sometimes ony. is used for the upper shell of testaceous fish, 
Dioscor. 5,10, “”Ovut éori répa coyxvdXiov,” Martial 7,93. “ Unguen- 
tum fuerat, quod onyx modo parva gerebat; Olfecit ‘postquam Papilus, 
ecce garum est.” Catull. de Com. Beren. 82, ** Quam jucunda mihi 
munera libet onyx.” Propert. 3, 9,22, “Sit mens ratio, noxque inter 
pocula currat, Et crocino nares murrheus ungat onyzr;” 2, 13, 31, 
“ Osculaque in gelidis pones suprema tabellis, Cum dabitur Syrio imu- 
nere plenus onyx.” Martial, 11, 50, “* Nunc furtiva lucri fieri bom- 
bycina poscit, Profertur Cosmi nunc mihi siccus onya,” and elsewhere 
“ Pinguis onyw anhelat wstus,” i.e. “an unguentary vessel, empty,’ 
and * full,” where the Interpreters are greatly at fault. 1. Stephens, 
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in his Thesaurus, speaks of 5vvt as used for a ‘“‘ wooden cup” in Athe- 
nus, p. 494 ; but the passage has undergone luxation, and ought to be 
read thus, in the opinion of Martorelli: “ "Ovvs. Ilocevdwrvioc 6 Pido- 
copoc év éxry Kat TpLaKooTy TMV ‘Teropiay, « ws ovrw kadoupevwy TiVWwV TO- 
Typiwy peprnrac ypaouwr, "Hoar oe cal ovvxevot oKUpoL, kal ovvdécetc 
tovrwy péxpe dckorvhwy.” Casaubon is at fault here, and so is Scac- 
chus 1,46. It is singular that no Greek writer seems to have used 
ovet for “an ungnentary vessel ;” but the Latins did not derive every 
thing from a Greek source. 

III. Avasaster, Strwmr.—It was customary with the Greeks, La- 
tins, and Hebrews, to preserve unguents in alabaster. Callim. H. in 
L. P. 13, Theocr. 15, 114. Agathias Anthol. p. 541, in Corp. Poet. ; 
Lucian in Asino, and in Dial. Meretr. 751. Grev.; Atheneus, p. 686 ; 
fElian, V. H.12, 18; J. Poll. 6, 105. 10,120; Suidasinvoce. Hence 
the Greek Church, (Goar Fuchol. 509, Adn. 41, ed. Ven.) calls the 
vessel in which the sacred chrism was kept, 4\4aerpoy. In like man- 
ner the Latins use the word, Cic. Acad. 2 (in Nonius Marcellus, 15, 
17), ‘Alabaster plenus unguenti;” Petron. c. 60; Martial, 11, 9,9, 
**Quod Cosmi” (perfumer), “redolent alabastra focique Deorum ;” 
Servius in Virg. A2n. 3; Pliny, 36, 7, “ Hunc aliqui lapidem (onychem) 
alabastritem vocant, quem cavant ad vasa unguentaria, quoniam optime 
servare incorrupta dicitur,” and again, in the same place, “ Paulum 
distare ab eo (onyche) in unguentorum fide multi existimant Lygdinos 
in Paro repertos,” and 33, 6, he speaks of two kinds of alabaster, male 
and female, and assigns the preference to the latter, which is called 
stimmi. So too in the Scriptures, Matth. xxvi. 7 (where see Price), 
Mark xiv. 10. The word &\dfacrpoc we have been unable to find in 
any Greek author, who lived before the time of Augustus, if we except 
‘heocritus of Syracuse; but that it is a word of some antiquity, we may 
infer from the Septuagint, where an obscure word, 2 Kings xxi. 13, is 
rendered &\aPBaorpoc, which from that period was in high favour with 
the Greeks. 

IV. Ampur1ta Narpt.—We have stated above that the unguentary 
vessels were sometimes of glass ; hence Petronius, c. 78, ‘ Ampullam 
nardi aperuit ;” and that ampulla was a vessel of glass, is certain, be- 
cause Pliny 20, 14, has vitree ampulle. Cic. de Fin. 4,12, “Si ad 
illam vitam, que cum virtute degatur, ampulla, aut strigilis accedat,” 
i.e. a glass-vessel of unguent for the bath; Plautus Pers. 1, 3, 43, 
‘*Cynica esse e gente oportet parasitum probe, Ampullam, strigilem, 
scaphium, soccos, pallium, Marsupium habeat,” (where Turnebus, 
‘* Whence the Greeks applied the term avroAyxvSa to the poor, who 
had no servants to carry their ampulle, but had to perform the office 
themselves,””) Merc. 5, 2, 86. ‘Ev. Nam nec te introducam. Cu. 
Tollo ampullam, atque hine eo,” from which passage we learn that 
persons going abroad carried with them oil or unguent to polish their 
shoes. Hence Hesychius, **"HXeldovro rove mooac ot apyaio, trodjcag- 
Sa.” From the ruins of Herculaneum have been dug more than one 
large vessel of solid glass, full of most fragrant essence, and some 
small vessels or phials of exquisite marble, admirable alike for the ma- 
terial and the workmanship, which are carefully preserved by the king 
of Naples. Epiphanius, who had observed that the vessels used to 
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contain unguents, pupoSijxac, were very often made of glass, believed 
that the alabaster-box of Mary, sister of Lazarus, was [cxioy veduvor, 
‘a vessel of g/ass,’’ and the author of the Etymologicum interprets a\a- 
Baorpov, oxevoc re €f vehov. See also Goar Euchol. 516. 

V. Lecyrnus.—With respect to the use of gold for this purpose, 
we have the testimony of Athenzus, p. 686, “ Iepteveyxovrwy dé trav 
maiowy ty adaBdorpac Kai GdAog oKeveot pipa, TOY KuvovdAxov Sea- 
adpevoc TE, TOAD TY pipy TO mpdowmoy éxéxpioer,” 198, 203, and 
elsewhere ;_ Plut.in Alexandro; Petron. c. 7, ** Pueri capillati attule- 
runt unguentum in aurea pelve ;” Od. Z. 79, 215, 

 Adxe d& xpucein év AnkiSy vypov EXaov.” 
AjxvSo¢g is in Homer a generic term for “‘ a vessel,” and its specific 
sense in any passage is to be determined from the adjunct; but it is in 
later writers often used to signify ‘‘a vessel for oi/,” 

That unguents were sometimes, but rarely preserved in vessels of 
silver, it remains for us to prove: Athenzus 4, 1, ‘‘”AAAaz gepoveat 
AnkbIove pupov Exdarn Co auvdedEpe vac imayre ypVoy, THY péev apyupay, 
Thy O€ xpvoay corvliaiac, Kai Exdory mpoctdwxay.” J. Pollux, 6, 19, 
105, “Ta dé ayyeia rev pipwy, AjKuSoc pupynpa, cai 4daPaerpor, 
Pepexparne dé év Atporc eipynxe Kal cvaSiy dv dpyvpov, @ Td pupoy 
éyxeoper,” but ckuaSoy is here ‘a vessel used for sprinkling liquid 
perfumes.” 

VI. Lenticuta.—On the contrary, we have met with no author 
who speaks of brass as having been employed in the preseryation of 
unguents, though we know that Isidorus, Orig. 10, 7, writes that 
lenticula is, ‘‘ Medium vas e@neum, vel argenteum, quadrangulum, in 
latere apertum, quod et lecythum, est enim vas olei,”” For Scacchus, 
p- 63, has already pointed out his error, observing that the good Bishop 
is often deceived, and proving from a Hebrew root, that /enticula is a 
round vessel, and, as it is numbered among vessels for containing oi/, 
it is most certain that it was also of gold. 

If any person desire to see the form of an ancient unguentary ves- 
sel, he should consult the Thes. Inscr. Murator, p. 508, 1—4, where 
he will find it adorned with the names of unguents, of square shape, 
and cut from a green stone. 

See Jac. Martorellius de Regia Theca Calamaria, Neap. 1756. Ato. 
pp. 4—15. 

(To be continued.) 





SONG. 


Arr.—From the sweet blossom’d sloe my fair Chloe requested. 


Come, tell me—if ever the love that thou bearest 
For me could diminish away? 

No—I declare—by the eyes of my dearest, 
That mine is a passion will never decay. 


Oh! wherefore suspect then the maid that will never 
Let a thought from her dear one stray? 
Yes, by yon star, she would cry, Thou shalt ever 
Retain my fond heart as thou hast it to-day !— 
No—I declare—by the eyes of my dearest, 
That mine is a passion will never decay. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE IN FRANCE. 


Tue numbers of English residents in Franee are so rapidly increas- 
ing, that their literary wants and interests will shortly require a 
publisher of original works, in their native tongue, in the French 
metropolis. Hitherto badly got-up reprinted books have been almost 
the sole sources of mental entertainment in the English language 
which our fellow-countrymen have met with abroad. An abomina- 
ble piracy ever since the fast Revolution has enabled Messieurs Baudry 
and Galignani to reprint standard English works, and sell them at the 
ridiculously cheap rate of five frames a copy. By this system the 
London publisher is robbed of the benefit that would accrue to a sale 
of his own editions on the continent; and hitherto no international 
copy-right law has remedied this evil. ‘Thus piracy and plagiarism 
have been the means of raising Galignani and Baudry from the 
humble situations of petty and obscure booksellers into that of great 
and important publishers. The Metropolitan has lately contained 
some good articles on the subject of international law for copy-rights ; 
but hitherto no very beneficial effect has been produced. The piracy 
continues as before; and the two Parisian Monopolists laugh at 
threats, opposition, or remonstrance. 

To give the reader an idea of the immense loss to which this sys- 
tem of reprinting English works in France must subject London 
publishers, we shall proceed to a few remarks on the numbers of 
copies sold in Paris and the English metropolis. 

Supposing a tolerably good novel be published in London, of which 
seven hundred and fifty copies are struck off, this same book is re- 
printed by Galignani and Baudry, and twelve hundred and fifty 
copies are published by each. Hence the English circulating libra- 
ries in France, and other parts of the continent, wait for these re- 
prints, which are completed in so short a time that the patience of 
their subscribers is not exhausted, nor are copies obliged to be sent 
for from London. In Brussels Mr. Wahlen pursues the same piratic 
gaine, and circulates throughout Belgium and Germany upwards of 
seven hundred reprinted copies of every new and interesting English 
work. Thus three foreign publishers supply to their English public, 
all over the continent, three thousand two hundred copies of new 
books, 

Captain Marryatt’s works have had an unprecedented success in 
France. Upwards of five thousand copies of “ Peter Simple,” and 
as many of “ Midshipman Easy,” have already been sold. They are, 
as it were, standard novels on the continent, and their sale goes on as 
if they were recent publications. Bulwer’s works have also been par- 
cularly well received. * Rookwood,” moreover, had an immense sale ; 
and “ Rattlin the Reefer,” which was published by an eminent booksel- 
ler in the Rue Neuve Saint Augustin, experienced a considerable de- 
gree of success. Upwards of two hundred novels have been reprinted 
since 1832; and the cheapness of their price enables the reader of 
light literature to possess himself of a little library for about forty 
pounds sterling. 
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Galt, Horace Smith, and Charles Dickens, have not been reprinted 
in Paris: nor would any of Mrs. Gore’s novels have ever acquired 
that honour, had not the same publisher of the Rue Neuve St. Au- 
gustin, to whom we have already alluded, taken compassion upon her 
neglected situation in the foreign literary world, and reprinted “ Mrs. 
Armytage” with considerable advantage to himself. 

Galignani’s and Baudry’s editions of the “ Complete Works of 
Lord Byron” are too well known to require being made mention of 
in this sketch. They were the publications by which those indi- 
viduals laid the foundation of their present fortunes. ‘“ Gibbon’s 
Complete Works,” “ Moore’s Complete Works,” and “ Robertson’s 
Histories of Scotland and Charles the Fifth,’ have also not a little 
conduced to the increase of their wealth and reputation. 

The English periodical press has undergone considerable changes, 
and has been more than once made the vehicle of dishonest specula- 
tion and nefarious enterprise. Galignani’s Messenger was the first 
English daily political newspaper published in France, and its circu- 
lation has fluctuated from three thousand to fifteen hundred many 
times within the last seven years. The causes of these vicissitudes 
will shortly be explained. 

The Messenger was established in 1816, and until the year 1829 it 
flourished without a rival. The London Express was then started, 
and a fierce opposition ensued, to which the Revolution of 1830 put 
an end, by causing the fall of the latter journal. Galignani again re- 
mained master of the field up to the Ist of January, 1836. On that day 
appeared The London and Paris Courier, founded by a joint stock com- 
pany, presided over by an intelligent and clever director, of the name 
of Wilks. This was the most formidable of Galignani’s opponents, and 
the one he necessarily most dreaded. Inthe April of the same year, 
Mr. G.W.M. Reynolds became director of The Courier instead of 
Mr. Wilks, who voluntarily withdrew from the responsibility and toil 
contingent to the management of so important and arduous a con- 
cern, ‘The new editor conducted the paper with considerable suc- 
cess for upwards of four months; during which time Galignani’s 
Messenger was reduced in circulation to about thirteen hundred. A 
disagreement, however, between him and the other shareholders in- 
volved the journal in difficulties; and it fell to the ground in August, 
1836, after an existence of seven months. 

On the ruined fabric of The London and Paris Courier was founded 
a vulgar paper called The Paris Sun. The columns of this ez- 
quisite and refined periodical were filled with the lowest description 
of trash. Hence in its very birth was it fraught with the elements 
of dissolution and ruin. Three months were sufficient to crush it, and 
it went to the “ family vault of all the Capulets.” 

There is a literary paper in Paris, of which M. Galignani is the 
proprietor, entitled The London and Paris Observer. It appears every 
Sunday, and is composed of extracts from the leading English literary 
periodicals. All original matter is carefully excluded from its columns. 

In January, 1836, The Paris Advertiser appeared. This excellent 
literary weekly journal was founded by Mr. Reynolds, the late director 
of Fhe Courier alluded to above. Eight of its pages were devoted te 
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original articles, four to extracts, and the remaining four to miscella- 
neous information and advertisements. 

These two periodicals are still in a flourishing existence, and are 
likely to continue so. 

Having thus disposed of reprinted books, political newspapers, and 
literary journals, in the English language in France, we now come to 
original works in the same tongue and the same country. These 
have been few, and generally unimportant or obscure. A posthu- 
mous work by Sir Jonah Barrington was published by M. Bennis, of 
The Librairie des Estrangers, in 18323; but its success was trifling and 
small. An author then appeared in the person of Mr. Browning, 
who wrote two books called “ History of the Huguenots,” and “ The 
Provost of Paris ;” and, not contented with having written them, he 
ventured to offer them to a publisher, who was found sufficiently ar- 
duous to present them to the wor'!d in the shape of printed volumes. 
The total failure of these publications for a time discouraged an 
author from entering into the field of English literature in the French 
metropolis. At length, towards the middle of 1835, a volume of 
songs and scraps of poetry, entitled “ National Airs and Vagaries in 
Verse,” was ushered forth to the world, under the auspices of Mes- 
sieurs Bennis, Galignani, and Baudry. A gentleman, who rejoiced 
in the cognomen of Lake, was the perpetrator of this assemblage of 
impertinence and trash; and the decay and fall of the book was 
more rapid and signal than even those which marked the failure of 
Mr. Browning's unfledged literary efforts. 

A clever well-written treatise on English poetry, and another on 
teeth—the former by a gentleman named Spiers; the latter by a 
dentist named Mortimer—followed closely upon Mr. Lake’s abortion, 
and were met with a tolerably flattering reception, which they 
really deserved. t 

In December, 1835, appeared “ The Youthful Impostor,” a novel 
in three volumes, by Mr. Reynolds, the late editor of The Courier. 
This was the first original English work of any consequence published 
in France; and it experienced a most extraordinary success. It was 
afterwards reprinted in England, and was then translated into French 
by the celebrated Defauconpret, to whom the French are indebted 
fur being enabled to peruse the novels of Walter Scott, Bulwer, 
Marryatt, &c. &c, “The Youthful Impostor” was followed by 
“Songs of Twilight, translated from the French of Victor Hugo,” 
by the same author. This work was also well received ; but the unpo- 
pularity of poetry in these degenerate days prevented its circulation 
extending to even half of that of “ The Youthful Impostor.” ** The 
Songs of Twilight” wasthe last original English work published in Paris. 

Such is the state of English literature in France; but if an inter- 
national copy-right law were to be brought into effect, an immediate 
and striking change would take place. Dishonest monopolies would 
be overthrown—literary property would be safely secured to its just 
owners—and the laudable endeavours of intelligent men to extend 
the literature of their native country in a foreign land would be es- 
sentially aided. Let us then hope that the two governments will 
shortly take measures to decide so important a question. 
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ASMODEUS AND THE INCOGNITO. 
(Continued from Vol, XXIII, Page 514) 


“1 am a spirit of no common rate ; 
The summer still doth tend upon my state, 


And I do love thee, therefore go with me 
« a o > 


And I will purge thy mortal grossness so, 
That thou shalt like an airy spirit go.""—Snaksreane, 


“Suame! shame!” said I, placing myself between two dirty urchins, 
who, being already dreadfully bruised, and profusely bleeding, were 
nevertheless on the point of recommencing their pugilistic fight. 
Searcely had I dared so much, when I was assailed by the groans, 
hisses, and imprecations of the multitude, whose favourite sport I 
had unintentionally interrupted. Unterrified, but disgusted at such 
a behaviour, I endeavoured to effect my retreat from the field of 
battle by walking rather hastily, Part of the mob however followed 
my steps, abusing me and ealling me all sorts of names from French 
Dog to Jim Crow; and just as 1 began to think myself out of danger 
a middle-sized red-haired man overtaking me placed his hat on the 
ground, and taking the attitude of a professed gladiator with a tre- 
mendous oath challenged me to box. Feigning to laugh at his threat 
I continued my walk, requesting him to leave me alone. But the 
fellow having again advanced before me without further ceremony 
struck at me, and made me feel the heaviness of his fist. 

To such a brutal assault I answered by drawing my sword from 
my stick, and having immediately turned its point towards my ag- 
gressor,a great confusion and uproar ensued. ‘The women screamed 
aloud Murder ! Murder! my assailant retreated to a respectable dis- 
tance, exclaiming Police ! Police! and I, sword in hand, awaited ina 
doubtful state of mind for the arrival of some of those useful Metro- 
politan constables, who, when most wanted, are seldom met with. 

A strong clap on my shoulder from behind, accompanied by the 
question, “* What are you about?” made me imagine that I was al- 
ready in the hands of the police. But in turning my head, to my 
great surprise and delight | soon recognised my friend Asmodeus, 
“Oh! most generous friend,” cried I, ‘help me, save me from this 
unpleasant situation.” “I ought not,” answered Asmodeus drily, “ in 
order that you might learn in a station-house how to moderate in future 
both your foolishness and imprudence. But as you are already in 
too bad odour in this country, I will spare you another exposure ; and 
so saying, he bolted with me, leaving the uproarious multitude asto- 
nished at my sudden disappearance. 

As soon as we were in our crystal-boat, Asmodeus, looking rather 
serious, said, “I am truly displeased with your conduct. You are ex- 
actly like a wolf,—that ferocious animal in his old age loses its teeth, 


but sateies all its naturally voracious propensities; and you have 
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grown old and grey, but you have not lost any of your foolish and 
rash habits, Do you remember that maxim— 


“Dum Rome fueris, Romano vivito more?” 


“ Yes, Ido,” replied I. “You do, eh!” resumed Asmodeus, “butat the 
same time you always act against its precept. Have you not lived 
long enough in England to have learned that the English delight in 
gladiatorial exercises ? Don’t you know that dozing is fashionable with 
them, and that dukes, most noble, right honourable, and honourable 
lords, and squires, patronise those who excel in that scientific man- 
slaughtering and pick-pocketting profession? If you wish to live eom- 
paratively comfortab!e in this country, hear my advice: don't interfere 
with the habits and customs of its inhabitants, because they think that 
their notions of morality and civilization are in the highest degree 
perfect, although they often appear to a foreigner both extravagant 
and absurd. But enough on this score. Venous a nos moutons. 

“‘ According to my promise | should have been with you sooner, but 
since we parted I have had a good deal to do. First of all L have con- 
veyed M. M. Bazard, Rodrigues, and Carnot, three schismatic Saint 
Simonians, to the Supreme Father Enfantin, their Pope.” “ Enfantin, 
you said?” interrupted I. “ Yes, Enfantin,” replied Asmodeus hastily. 
“And why are you surprised?” “Because I have been informed that he 
died of the plague at Cairo.” “ Died of the plague!” muttered the devil 
laughing, “it was only a newspaper report, and you know that news- 
papers often deal in falsehoods. Enfantin is in perfect health, and in 
the best possible spirits, because as he is still of opinion that the 
moral law can only be revealed by the co-operation of woman; he now 
more than ever is confident of the approaching advent of the woman 
who shall accomplish the triumph of Saint Simonism.” “ But does he 
preach in Egypt?” questioned I, ‘ Preach?” quoth the devil leering, 
and what?” “The Saint Simonian doctrine,” said I. “The Saint 
Simonian humbug you ought to say,” observed Asmodeus; adding, 
‘« Believe me, Enfantin is not like the founder of his sect. Saint Simon 
was a crazy-brained enthusiast, who foolishly squandered his fortune 
and that of his relations to forward his absurd system; but the present 
Saint Simonian Pope is a cunning and shrewd fellow, who has never 
had any thing to lose, and who likes, as many other mortals do, to 
live at the expense of fools, and happily for him your microscopic 
world contains an overwhelming majority of such inhabitants. With 
the money that he receives from his deluded followers in France, in 
order to make converts and proselytes in Egypt, Enfantin enjoys 
there a comfortable independence, and [ assure you that he never 
interferes with the religious creed of the slaves of Mahommed Ali, 
being well aware that that half-and-half-civilized despot would not 
scruple to have his St. Simonian Holiness impaled before his palace, 
were he to displease in the least his Mahommedan highness. How- 
ever, my three travelling companions have signed aconcordate with En- 
fantin, and it is now settled that he is to return shortly to Paris in order 
to recommence, with greater zeal and activity, the work of female 
regeneration, three old rich dowagers having promised to furnish to 
the Saint Simonian Apostles plenty of money, which alone can inspire 
their regenerating minds. ‘The sect will also change its colours, be- 
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cause the blve having of late become an emblem of rididule and scorn, 
it would not suit their ultra-liberal principles.” 

“But will Saint Simonism ever become a powerful sect?” asked I. 
«“ No, never,” answered Asmodeus, ‘ because civilization is too far 
advanced.” 

« My next trip,” continued he, “‘was with M. de Genude, whom, to 
please my old acquaintance M. de Chateaubriand, I conducted to 
visit the duke of Bordeaux! I assure you that nothing less than the 
great esteem I entertain for the genius of the author of * Atala,” could 
have induced me; for you know that we devils are sworn enemies 
to both duplicity and apostasy, and consequently I dislike the pro- 
prietor of the ‘Gazette de France,”’'equally as much as I despise!'Tal- 
leyrand, the ex-bishop of Autun. The latter abandoned the pastoral 
mitre to become the worst citizen and husband of France, and the 
best diplomatist of the world ; and the former has entered into holy 
orders to become a very bad priest, and the worst hypocritical fo- 
menter and promoter of the intrigues of his anti-liberal party. My 
excursion however was not without its interest, because I had the 
opportunity of laughing at the royal mummeries of the courtiers of 
the would-be Henry V., and of that idiot the duke of Angouleme. 

* Having reconducted to Paris the Abbé de Genude, I went to visit 
our mutual friend Duclos, who, by the bye, is not much pleased with 
you for having divulged both his foibles and his domestic comforts, 
At his house I met an interesting young gentleman almost in de- 
spair, in consequence of the sudden disappearance of a beautiful 
young and rich orphan heiress, whose affections he had won. Her 
guardian wishing her to marry his son against her inclination, and 
she having refused to comply with his request, he jhas placed her in 
the conyent of the Ursulines of Lyons, in order that being there en- 
tirely separated from her lover she might forget him. Duclos begged 
of me to assist his friend, and I immediately transported him into 
her cell, where they enjoyed a delightful tete d tete of two hours, ex- 
changed love for love, and mutually swore to be faithful to their 
vows, until the girl, having become of age, should be allowed to give 
her hand to the choice of her heart. But now [ will fulfil my pro- 
mise to you by showing you a few nocturnal scenes of London.” “1 
should like to go home first,” said I, “because, having left some pa- 
pers on my table, my landlady will certainly turn them tupsy-turvy, 
for she is very curious of knowing what I write. She is naturally a 
good-hearted woman, but a staunch Tory ; and, notwithstanding that 
I read every day The Times and the Standard, she still suspects that I 
am a liberal.” “Be it so,” quoth Asmodeus, and I was in my 
room quicker than he could say “ Jack Robinson.” 

On examining my table, Asmodeus took in his hand the Spirito An- 
tipapale of Rossetti, and turning to me said, “ What? are you reading 
this work 2?” “ Yes,” answered I, “ but its disquisitions are so prolix 
and prosy, its quotations and repetitions so frequent and so erroneous, 
that { am often much puzzled to find my way through its labyrinth.” 
“You mean through this monstrous Zibaldone,” observed Asmodeus, 
looking at the book with contempt; “but you are a great fool to 
waste your time about it. To give you some idea of its worth, I 
will relate what was the opinon that the learned inquisitor general 
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of Rome, Father Olivieri, gave of it. Some time ago a bigotted 
English Catholic forwarded this book to the Maestro del Sacro 
Palazzo, in order that it might be registered in the Inpex Lisno- 
RUM ProntipitoruM, as containing, advocating, and propagating 
heretical opinions. Father Olivieri, having perused it with great 
attention and perseverance, declared that it did not deserve to be 
forbidden, because the absurd and cabalistical suppositions with which 
it abounds, are more than sufficient to disgust any man of sound 
mind and common sense, adding that it is easily perceivable that ei- 
ther a dreamer, or the most self-conceited madman must have stored 
together such a mass of incomprehensible worthless trash ; there- 
fore the best thing you can do with it is either to sell it as waste pa- 
per to some pork-butcher, or to throw it into the fire at once. | 
will also tell you, that the same author will shortly publish J/ Mistero 
d’ Amore Svelato, or the mystery of love revealed, which in point of 
absurdity and cabal is far superior to the Spirito Antipapale.” 
Poor Dante! what a fool pretends to have first revealed 


“ La dottrina, che s’asconde 
Sotto il velame de’ tuoi vosi strani.” 


“But,” remarked I, “ if his works are really so conspicuously incom- 
prehensible, cabalistical, and worthless, how can the author repay 
himself for the outlay of their publication?” “I will explain to you,” 
quoth Asmodeus, “ how he doth arrange his affairs. A rich gentle- 
man, wishing to be considered very learned in Italian literature and 
history, furnishes him with the blunt, and receives in exchange dedi- 
cations, and many flattering encomiums. Thus, you see, he incurs. 
no risk, and can et only his reputation, but that is next to nothing. 

“ And what do I see there ?” continued he, pointing to several casts, 
which lay on ashelfin my room. ‘“ Oh! oh! are you a phrenolo- 
gist’? “No; Iam simply an admirer of that interesting, moral, 
and useful system,” replied I. ‘ Interesting—moral—and useful 
system,” whispered Asmodeus slowly ; and then grinning at me most 
significantly, added, “ By all my immortal brethren, Mr, Admirer, 
when you begin to blunder there is no end of it. Ido not deny that 
phrenology is an ingenious and interesting hypothesis, and that it 
could be rendered somewhat useful; but hitherto it has not worked 
well. Gall, asa German Free-thinker, and Spurzheim, as a German 
Methodist, were not bad fellows; don’t ask whether they were either , 
true moralists, or really disinterested philanthropists, because my 
answer would be rather unfavourable. Be it said, however, to their 
honour, that neither of them ever abused their phrenologieal know- 
ledge and experience for the sake either of indulging their own 
private spleen, or of defaming their living fellow-creatures in their 
lectures to please their friends. But it is not so at present. Phreno- 
logy, having unfortunately fallen into bad hands, is daily becoming a 
dangerous system, and a kind of scientific conduit of scandal, and this 
is the reason why until now not a single man of sterling genius, not 
a single literary or scientific personage of real eminence has deigned 
to become a promoter of phrenology ; nay, amongst the thousands of 
so-called phrenologists, scarcely a dozen of them could cut a respect- 
able figure in any assembly of third-rate talent.” “ Faith! you truly 
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astonish me ; is it possible,” remarked I, “ that those who boastingly 
profess morality, philanthropy, and good-will towards mankind at 
large, could ever be guilty of such ungenerous conduct?” “ All 
right,” muttered Asmodeus drily, and rather displeased. “So you 
doubt again my word, eh! I will not get into a passion with an in- 
credulous stubborn mortal, like you, but I will endeavour to convince 

ou of the truth of my assertion. Do you believe in facts?” continued 
he: “ Do you believe in what you see with your own eyes, and in 
what you hear with your own ears ” “Certainly I do,” replied IT, 
“ Well then,” resumed my friend, “ make haste, arrange your papers, 
and you shall soon judge of phrenologists by their own works and 
actions.” 

Having fulfilled the devil's injunction, I apprized him of my being 
ready, and was immediately transferred into a dirty uncomfortable 
back parlour. A few common deal benches, an old holm-oak table, 
and four old japanned chairs, composed its whole furniture. There 
we found thirteen individuals, of whom some were standing and 
conversing together, and some had seated themselves before the 
table, upon which a large common oil-lamp, a common deal black- 
painted desk, a broken wood inkstand with a single pen, and two 
phrenological casts, were placed. “ Are those gentlemen all phreno- 
logists?” asked I. ‘ No, only one of them.” ‘“ But I suppose,” ob- 
served J, “they all belong to the medical profession?” « Not at 
all,” answered Asmodeus; “with the exception of three visitors, 
Messrs. L ,H , and L , the others are fiddlers, painters, 
and idlers.” 

While Asmodeus was going on with his satirical comments, the 
door was opened, about a dozen persons were ushered in, and two 
of them having taken their places behind the table, the rest seated 
themselves as near as possible to it. ‘ The new comers are all phre- 
nologists,” said Asmodeus; nay, they may be considered the quin- 
tessence of this society, since, besides their constituting its committee, 
they are almost the only members who frequently honour with their 
presence its scientific sdirées. You witness one of their most nume- 
rous meetings, and it is so well attended, because during the last two 
months it has been widely circulated by words and by letters that this 
evening a lecture will be delivered on the character of a well-known 
living individual. Thus you will have the opportunity of learning 
by what means phrenologists intend both to ameliorate and pro- 
mote the moral condition and the general welfare of mankind.” 

The lecturer was a particularly clean and rather short gentleman, 
of about fifty-five years of age, but, by wearing a black wig and 
false black whiskers, he appeared much younger; his restless large 
dark eyes bespoke selfishness and duplicity, and his smile was affected. 
The report of the last meeting having been read, approved, and 
signed, and the usual business disposed of, that gentleman, reading 
from a MS.,spoke at some length of the usefulness of phrenology, 
with regard to every branch of science, literature, and arts; and then 
pointing to one of the two casts, which lay on the table, with great 
composure said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, that is the true cast of a notorious liar, 
of a great-impostor and pretender—in short, of a truly dangerous 
member of society. I have known him intimately for years, and so 
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have also several members of the committee (about siz gentlemen nodded 
assent). Now, genilemen, I will prove to you that his infamous 
public and private conduct coincides exactly with his organization,” 

Having paused for a few minutes to consult his notes, the lecturer 
resumed his remarks in the following words :— 

“1, Gentlemen, he is well known to be a great debauchee, a faith- 
less seducer, and very fond of children (the gentlemen of the committee 
assented). Well, look at his darge and almost disproportionate amative- 
ness; remark his very large philoprogenitiveness. Observe, also, the 
smallness of his adhesiveness and veneration. The combination, activity, 
and neutrality of those organs confirm both the depravity of his cha- 
racter and the accuracy of phrenology. 

“2. He is, gentlemen, a foolish boaster, with little or no informa- 
tion at all; he is also very proud and stubborn in his opinions, and re- 
markably violent (the above-mentioned gentlemen again nodded assent ). 
Well, his large combativeness, self-esteem, and firmness, and his small 
cautiousness, correspond with and excite these Ais propensities. 

«3. Gentlemen, he is a great impostor, a very deceitful man, and 
extraordinarily fond of praise and flattery (the gentlemen of the com- 
mittee assented as before). Well, let us examine his organs of con- 
scientiousness, secretiveness, and approbativeness. Once 1 thought that 
his conscientiousness was large; but now, on better re-examining 
his cast, and knowing his real character, I find that I was led into error 
by having overlooked that the great size of his secretiveness occa- 
sions that bump which made me think that his conscientiousness was 
large, while in fact it is very small, and his secretiveness and appro- 
bativeness being both very large, his disgraceful habits are thus phre- 
nologically explained. 

“4, Gentlemen, he is a notorious liar, nay, 1 may add without the 
least exaggeration, that he is a greater liar than the famous Baroa 
Munchausen (the same gentlemen above mentioned again nodded assent). 
It is on this account that I have endeavoured to discover in his or- 
ganization the instinct of lying, or the organof mendacity, which neither 
our immortal Gall, nor our Spurzheim, have succeeded in discover. 
ing.” Having then taken in his hands the cast of his former acquaint- 
ance, he compared it with the other cast, which he assured to be that of 
another notorious liar, and after having made several analogical, phy- 
siological, and phrenological observations thereupon, he declared that 
it was his opinion, as well as the opinion of several learned members 
of the committee, that the organ of mendacity must be searched after 
between the organs of ideality, imitation, and secretiveness; adding, that 
they had come to that decision in consequence of the similarity of 
conformation in that region of the head in both casts. 

After this he drew from his pocket two confidential letters ad- 
dressed to him, at his particular request, by the individual under ex- 
amination, during their intimacy, and the reading of them caused 
great laughter and merriment amongst the members of the committee, 
and no small surprise and indignation amongst the visitors. 

Silence having been again restored, the lecturer, with an air of 
great satisfaction, said, “ Gentlemen, I have performed my duty; 
from what you have just heard, you may easily conceive that such a 
being is dangerous in the extreme degree ; it is your duty, therefore, 
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to unmask and expose him by every means in your power, in order 
that he may soon be expelled from those houses where he is still re- 
ceived, and by so doing you will do a meritorious action, by freeing 
society of one of its greatest scourges and stigmas.” 

“ Capital ! capital !” said a little Moor-looking gentleman. “ Bravo! 
bravo!” added a tall, pale, and highly scented beau. “ Bravo!” 
echoed a fair diminutive short-sighted wou/d-be philosopher. “ Bravo, 
bravo!’’ re-echoed a thin, tall, and red-haired coxcomb. “ He is a 
liar, an impostor, and a swindler,” repeated several times loudly a cor- 
pulent and vulgar Law-man, with a stupendous head, thick neck, and 
round shoulders. In short, the members of the committee seemed ex- 
traordinarily delighted with the lecturer, and congratulated him for 
the excellent treat he had afforded them. 

Horror-struck at such ungenerous conduct, I begged Asmodeus to 
reveal to me who those were, who, by their approval, sanctioned the 
public and preconcerted defamation of a private individual. Asmo- 
deus replied drily, “ They are phrenologists, and that is all. Well, 
Mr. Admirer of phrenology,” continued he, “ what do you think now 
of that interesting, moral, and useful system 2?” “ I am quite confused,” 
retorted I, “ pardon me for having doubted your word; but from 
this night I will beware of phrenologists, for indeed what I have seen 
with my own eyes, and what I have heard with my own ears, will 
make me shudder at the very sound of the word phrenology.” “ And 
you will act wisely,” said Asmodeus, adding, ‘* Now I will bring you 
tosee a young nobleman, who is taking French lessons.” ‘Oh! no, I 
thank you,” replied I; “such a scene cannot be interesting to me, 
since I know too well how badly French is taught and how badly it 
is learned in this country.” ‘ You probably may,” returned Asmo- 
deus, “ but I assure you that by going with me you will learn some- 
thing new.” I had scarcely assented when we entered into a splendid 
parlour. } 

There a young gentleman was sitting near a table illumined by 
two silver fae sa and a rather old tall man was standing oppo- 
site to him, leaning on the back of a chair, looking most attentively 
at his hands, in which, instead of a French grammar or book, the 
student held a pack of playing cards. “ They are playing at cards,” 
quoth I. Not at all,” replied Asmodeus ; “ that young nobleman 
has lately taken his degree at Oxford, and having now been launched 
in the fashionable world, has become a candidate to four clubs of the 
West-end, and consequently is learning how to play scientifically at 
the Ecart? !' That rather old tall man has been for years the cleverest 
chef de partie of the public gaming-houses of Paris, and is unrivalled 
in the art of legerdemain. Those French hells having at last been 
legally suppressed, he has come to London to make use of his abi- 
lities,"by giving instructions to gamblers; and has for his pupils seve- 
ral noblemen and gentlemen, who don’t like to be cheated at cards.” 
“ Dear me!” exclaimed I, much surprised, ‘since the scandalous ex- 
posure of Lord de Rooss, I truly thought that such swindling tricks 
would never be heard of again.” “ Aye, did you think so indeed ?” 
quoth Asmodeus, staring sarcastically at me; “well, you were 
greatly mistaken, because that scandalous exposure has engendered 
in the mind of many clubbists the ardent desire of learning that 
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useful branch of industry.” “ But,” rejoined I, “how can honourable 
and well-educated persons degrade themselves so much by such a 
shameful traffic?” “ Pooh! pooh!” muttered Asmodeus, “1 see 
that you don’t know the world; true professed gamblers have no 
feelings of honour. Money and debauch constitute their happiness. 
To many of them life would be a great burden if they were pre- 
vented from playing or endeavouring to cheat each other.” “ And then 

ou scold me when [ murmur against English morals,”said I. “ Yes, I 
shall always scold you,” replied Asmodeus, “ because, although you 
may not approve of them, you have no right to speak, since great 
gamblers are very fashionable in England.” While I was thus con- 
versing with the best of philosophers, the young nobleman was prac- 
tising with his instructor, who, after having several times reproached 
hin with regard to his awkwardness, took the cards from his hands, 
seated himself near the table, and said—* My lord, I have often told 
you that your thumb, and your annular and little fingers must acquire 
agility, if you wish to play skilfully, and with advantage at the Ecarfe. 
Remark now with attention how [ do.” Than he began to instruct 
him minutely by what means and stratagems the honours could be 
marked without making use of the nails ; how, in dealing, the honours could 
be given to a partner, and how one could sauter la coupe without being 
discovered. Being naturally averse to gambling, I begged of As- 
modeus to take me off from such a disgraceful scene. fie laughed, 
and in a trice brought me into the boudoir of a great and favourite 
French danseuse. 

It was a beautiful room, elegantly furnished. The walls were 
hung with many costly but rather railecont prints. Her ftoélette was 
stocked with the most delicious perfumes and transparent soaps, and 
I particularly remarked three different packets of royal patent French 
paint. Asmodeus took from its drawer a small and richly ornamented 
inahogany box, secured by a patent golden lock ; but he soon opened 
it, and said, “‘ Look and see how many Billets dour it contains, and, 
if you like, amuse yourself by reading some of them.” I did so 
with eagerness, and untied a parcel of rosy-coloured and highly 
scented letters. The first I perused had been written in English- 
French, by Lord S —, who, enclosing a cheque for 200 guineas, 
requested the adorable mademoiselle to grant him a single tete a tete 
before her departure from England. The next, written also in the 
same style, contained the rapturous thanks of a rich married banker, 
who at the same time entreated the divine creature to accept as a me- 
mento of his gratitude and attachment a necklace of real pearls, and 
a pair of bracelets set with diamonds and rubies. Another was 
from a Scotch barrister, who, forwarding a cheque for 50 guineas, 
expressed his regret at not being able to send one of 200, as he had 
promised. The fourth had been written by a French kept lady, who 
abused mademoiselle with the coarsest French expressions, because 
the danseuse, since her arrival in London, had so much fascinated 
her lord, that he had entirely neglected his mistress. The fifth, also 
in bad French, belonged to a high dignitary of the church; but just 
as [ was reading it, Asmodeus interrupted me, saying, “ Here the 
are, let me shut the box, and now you will see how the French 
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danseuses treat their English lovers.” Mademoiselle entering the 
boudoir, followed by her faithful femme de chambre, said, “ Annette, I 
have seen at the opera that old fat fool of a lord, who will soon be 
here. When he arrives, go directly to Hippolyte, and tell him that 
he must come immediately to me.” Scarcely had she spoken these 
words, when Lord —-— was announced. The danseuse having 
again painted and re-arranged the stuffed parts of her person, hastened 
to my lord, not forgetting however to repeat—* Annette, go directly 
to Hippolyte, and make haste back with him.” 

The old satyr appeared overjoyed on finding himself alone with 
the adorable mademoiselle, and taking her hand into both his, im- 
pressed upon it many kisses; but just as he began to express his 
raptures by saying—‘‘ Vous ¢tes un ange’’—a loud knock at the door 
almost paralyzed his whole frame. The danseuse, feigning to be 
greatly alarmed, exclaimed—* Qui est 1a 7’ UHippolyte answered. in 
a fierce voice, ‘Ah mon Dieu!” ‘ My lord,” ejaculated she, trem- 
blingly, “it is my lover, and future husband. You must conceal 
yourself or nous sommes perdus ; because mon amant is both jealous and 
violent.” ‘“ But where can I conceal myself?” muttered with great 
difficulty the surprised lord. “ There,” said she, pointing to a large 
sofa; “stretch yourself down behind it, and the moment my lover 
leaves me, I shall be most happy to grant you what you wish for; 
but should Hippolyte unfortunately choose to remain with me, then, 
my lord, when I go with hiin into my boudoir, pray leave the house 
immediately.” The poor amazed Jord did as he was bid to do, and 
Hippolyte was admitted, 

As this apparently sudden visit had been previously concerted, 
BupPolyte said, in an angry tone, “ Eh bien! What does this mean? 
Why did you not open the door sooner? Was any body with you,” 
“Bah! bah! mon cher am,” simpered with affectation the charming 
danseuse ; ‘“ don't be so jealous; nobody was with me, upon my honour.” 
“ Sacrebleu!”” exclaimed the Freach lover, “ if ever I surprise in your 
house any ef those’ English baboons, who dare to court you, he shall 
remember me while he lives.” 

This dialogue was of course not very ominous for the already too 
much perplexed fat lord, and whether it was in consequence of fear, 
or of his unpleasant position behind the sofa, he could not entirely 
stifle a fit of coughing by which he was seized. The noise attracted 
the attention of Hippolyte, who, in an instant, collared the fat lord, 
while mademoiselle, screaming, began to. implore mercy for herself 
and her surprised English loyer. As for Lord ——, he could not 
utter a single syllable; at first he seemed quite stupified ; but having, 
after some minutes, recovered the use of his tongue, in the most 
abominable French he joined his humble supplications to those of 
the apparently fainting danseuse, and pleaded his ignorance of the 
attachinent of Hippolyte and mademoiselle as a plausible excuse for 
his intrusion. The French iover being a man of his word, and wish- 
Ing that my lord should remember him while he lived, demanded of 
him the round sum of 1000 guineas as a fine for his having endea- 
voured to dishonour his future wife. To this Lord haying soon 
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useful branch of industry.” “ But,” rejoined I, “how can honourable 
and well-educated persons degrade themselves so much by such a 
shameful traffic?” “ Pooh! pooh!” muttered Asmodeus, “1 see 
that you don’t know the world; true professed gamblers have no 
feelings of honour. Money and debauch constitute their happiness. 
To many of them life would be a great burden if they were pre- 
vented from playing or endeavouring to cheat each other.” “ And then 
you scold me when [ murmur against English morals,’said I. “ Yes, I 
shall always scold you,” replied Asmodeus, “ because, although you 
may not approve of them, you have no right to speak, since great 
gamblers are very fashionable in England.” While I was thus con- 
versing with the best of philosophers, the young nobleman was prac- 
tising with his instructor, who, after having several times reproached 
hin with regard to his awkwardness, took the cards from his hands, 
seated himself near the table, and said— My lord, I have often told 
you that your thumb, and your annular and little fingers must acquire 
agility, if you wish to play skilfully, and with advantage at the Ecar?e. 
Remark now with attention how [ do.” Than he began to instruct 
him minutely by what means and stratagems the honours could be 
marked without making use of the nails ; how, in dealing, the honours could 
be given to a partner, and how one could sauter la coupe without being 
discovered. Being naturally averse to gambling, I begged of As- 
modeus to take me off from such a disgraceful scene. fie laughed, 
and in a trice brought me into the boudoir of a great and favourite 
French danseuse. 

It was a beautiful room, elegantly furnished. The walls were 
hung with many costly but rather set Bish prints. Her foélette was 
stocked with the most delicious perfumes and transparent soaps, and 
I particularly remarked three different packets of royal patent French 
paint. Asmodeus took from its drawer a small and richly ornamented 
mahogany box, secured by a patent golden lock ; but he soon opened 
iH it, and said, “‘ Look and see how many billets dour it contains, and, 

if you like, amuse yourself by reading some of them.” I did so 
with eagerness, and untied a parcel of rosy-coloured and highly 
scented letters. The first I perused had been written in English- 
French, by Lord S —, who, enclosing a cheque for 200 guineas, 
requested the adorable mademoiselle to grant him a single tete a tete 
before her departure from England. The next, written also in the 
same style, contained the rapturous thanks of a rich married banker, 
who at the same time entreated the divine creature to accept as a me- 
mento of his gratitude and attachment a necklace of real pearls, and 
a pair of bracelets set with diamonds and rubies. Another was 
from a Scotch barrister, who, forwarding a cheque for 50 guineas, 
expressed his regret at not being able to send one of 200, as he had 
promised. The fourth had been written by a French kept lady, who 
abused mademoiselle with the coarsest French expressions, because 
the danseuse, since her arrival in London, had so much fascinated 
her lord, that he had entirely neglected his mistress. The fifth, also 
in bad French, belonged to a high dignitary of the church; but just 
as [ was reading it, Asmodeus interrupted me, saying, “ Here the 

are, let me shut the box, and now you will see how the French 
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danseuses treat their English lovers.” Mademoiselle entering the 
boudoir, followed by her faithful femme de chambre, said, “ Annette, I 
have seen at the opera that old fat fool of a lord, who will soon be 
here. When he arrives, go directly to Hippolyte, and tell him that 
he must come immediately to me.” Scarcely had she spoken these 
words, when Lord —— was announced. The danseuse having 
again painted and re-arranged the stuffed parts of her person, hastened 
to my lord, not forgetting however to repeat—* Annette, go directly 
to Hippolyte, and make haste back with him.” 

The old satyr appeared overjoyed on finding himself alone with 
the adorable mademoiselle, and taking her hand into both his, im- 
pressed upon it many kisses; but just as he began to express his 
raptures by saying—‘‘ Vous étes ua ange’—a loud knock at the door 
almost paralyzed his whole frame. The danseuse, feigning to be 
greatly alarmed, exclaimed—* Qui est li?’ Hippolyte answered. in 
a fierce voice, ‘Ah mon Dieu!” ‘ My lord,” ejaculated she, trem- 
blingly, “it is my lover, and fature husband. You must conceal 
yourself or nous sommes perdus ; because mon amant is both jealous and 
violent.” “ But where can I conceal myself?’ muttered with great 
ditliculty the surprised lord. “ There,” said she, pointing to a large 
sofa; “stretch yourself down bebind it, and the moment my lover 
leaves me, I shall be most happy to grant you what you wish for; 
but should Hippolyte unfortunately choose to remain with me, then, 
my lord, when I go with hiin into my boudoir, pray leave the house 
immediately.” The poor amazed Jord did as he was bid to do, and 
Hippolyte was admitted, 

As this apparently sudden visit had been previously concerted, 
ie said, in an angry tone, “ Eh bien! What does this mean? 
Why did you not open the door sooner? Was any body with you,?” 
“Bah! bah! mon cher am,” simpered with affectation the charming 
danseuse ; “ don’t be so jealous ; nobody was with me, upon my honour.” 
“* Sacrebleu!” exclaimed the Freach lover, “if ever I surprise in your 
house any ef those English baboons, who dare to court you, he shall 
remember me while he lives.” 

This dialogue was of course not very ominous for the already too 
much perplexed fat lord, and whether it was in consequence of fear, 
or of his unpleasant position behind the sofa, he could not entirely 
stifle a fit of coughing by which he was seized. The noise attracted 
the attention of Hippolyte, who, in an instant, collared the fat lord, 
while mademoiselle, screaming, began to. implore mercy for herself 
and her surprised English lover. As for Lord , he could not 
utter a single syllable; at first he seemed quite stupified ; but having, 
after some minutes, recovered the use of his tongue, in the most 
abominable French he joined his humble supplications to those of 
the apparently fainting danseuse, and pleaded his ignorance of the 
attachinent of Hippolyte and mademoiselle as a plausible excuse for 
his intrusion. The French iover being a man of his word, and wish- 
ing that my lord should remember him while he lived, demanded of 
him the round sum of 1009 guineas as a fine for his having endea- 
voured to dishonour his future wife. To this Lord haying soon 
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consented, he was then allowed to go away without any bodily chas- 
tisement, Scarcely had he left the house, when Mademoiselle and 
Hippolyte called in Annette, and all three laughed heartily at the 
expense of that old fool. 

Ihad been so much interested and delighted by the already related 
French trick, that I did not even imagine that we had been there 
more than an hour; but Asmodeus informed me of it by saying, 
‘It is past one o’clock. Do you wish me to show you any ching 
particular before our departure for Petersburg?” “ Yes, I should 
like to enter into the sanctum sanctorum, or the private cabinet of 
the editor of *****.” “ With pleasure,” quoth my infernal Cicerone ; 
and in an instant I was conducted there. 

It was a large comfortable room, but rather dirty and disorderly. 
I remarked upon its walls several geographical maps, and the portraits 
of the most celebrated Conservatives. Nearly in its centre stood an 
almost square table, upon which lay a brilliant patent studying lamp, 
several dictionaries of dead and living languages, a bronze inkstand 
with black and blue ink, cuttings from different journals, proofs of 
leaders, writing paper, a gold snuff-box, and a large tumbler filled 
with gin, A rather stout clumsily made short gentleman, sitting in 
a comfortable arm-chair, was leaning on the table, and supporting > his 
head with his left hand, apparently reading or meditating ; but, as 
he now and then snored loudly, it was evident that he had fallen into 
a profound sleep. “ Poor man!” said I, “ he must have worked very 
hard both with his mind and pen; how ‘soundly he sleeps ! 1? < Yes, 
yes,” retorted Asmodeus, with an air of sarcasm, “ pity the poor man, 
because he has been indeed working very hard, since, within the last 
three hours, he has emptied a quart ‘bottle of gin and two pint bottles 
of champagne.” “Oh! oh!” quoth I, much surprised, ‘it seems 
almost impossible.” “I agree with you there,” rejoined my inform- 
ant, “but itis a fact. “ That gentleman, renowned for intelligence 
and truth, could not write any of his highly- spirited thundering leaders 
without euch stimulants. In fact, it is not from his extensive know- 
ledge and unimpeachable principlesal one, but chiefly from spirituous 
liquors, that he derives his unrivalled Comervative, religious, and po- 
litical inspirations, and the nerve and elegance of his inimitable gen- 
tlemanly style.” While Asmodeus was going on with his observa- 
tions, the door of his cabinet was several times knocked forcibly, 
but uselessly, A person at last entered, and having with great diffi- 
culty succeeded in awaking the editor, presented to him a sealed 
parcel, and withdrew. 

As soon as the messenger disappeared, the gentleman whose 
countenance bespoke anxiety, debauch, cowardice, and pride, having 
rubbed his sunken eyes, swallowed the contents of the tumbler, and, 
unsealing the parcel, began to peruse it with attention, gaping and 
belching almost at every line he read; but a cough having seized 
him, he disgorged a quantity of liquid matter which infected the room 
with a disagreeable odour. As, until then, I had considered him to 
be the pattern of a perfect gentleman, his disgusting behaviour dis- 
pleased me so much that I.begged of my infernal guide to deliver 
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me from the sight of such a beast; and my request having been 
complied with, I was soon after sailing most rapidly through the 
atmosphere towards Petersburg. 

Asmodeus began then to rally ‘me respecting the shabby. figure 
the radicals have cut during the late general elections, and particu- 
larly annoyed me by mentioning several of the most famous leaders 
of the General Radical Association, who, having foolishly and unblush- 
ingly dared to become parliamentary candidates in opposition both to 
Tories and Whigs, have been most shamefully defeated, thus expos- 
ing to deserved ridicule the whole of their party. Being unable to 
advance any thing against facts, [ prudently turned the conversation 
by asking, “ What do you think of the present state of Hanover?” “By 
Don Cleofas Tuxillo,” exclaimed Asmodeus, “‘ you are a wonderful 
shuffler, Mr. Incognito. I truly pity you, because, instead of ac- 
knowledging manly and honestly the diseomfiture of the radicals, 
all of a sudden you have made a jump from England to Hanover.” 
“C'est vrai,” cried I quite ashamed, “ yes, I have been wrong, and beg 
to be forgiven, candidly avowing that the greatest part of the radicals 
of the present day, under the cloak of friends of the people, conceal 
the ugliness of their public and private character, and that they pos- 
sess neither talents nor property.” ‘ Brayo!’ said Asmodeus, “since 
youhave made amends I will now answer your last question by assur- 
ing you, that if Ernest of Hanover does not shortly retrace his steps, 
neither he nor his son can reign long in that kingdom. The Hanove- 
rians are not so tame and passive as some people think them to be, 
and, instruction being widely spread amongst them, they will soon 
unite to assert their constitutional rights. On the other hand, Ernest 
has already been abandoned by his English friends, who, perhaps, 
have unjustly been accused of having had a hand in his Royal Letters 
Patent, and he will experience the same fate from the rulers of Ger- 
many.” ‘ But,” remarked I, “ will not Prussia, Austria, and the Ger- 
man confederation support him?” “No,” replied Asmodeus, “and if 
they would they could not; they may, however,remain neutral, but they 
cannot openly sanction- his unconstitutional attempt without endan- 
gering the tranquillity of their own states. Nay, mark what I tell you. 
The king of Hanover is already very sorry for what he has foolishly 
and rashly done, and, malgré lui, is endeavouring to calm the storm 
he has raised, and probably sooner than you imagine, the abrogation 
of the Royal Letters Patent will be officially announced. But, con- 
tinued he, “ what do you think will be the result of the late general 
elections?” “ Upon my honour,” replied I, “‘ your question is very per- 
plexing to me; I really don’t know what to say, since both the Tories 
and the Whigs claim the victory. However,a change of administra- 
tion must shortly take place, because, notwithstanding their boasting 
of the present ministers, it may be justly said that they are Verba, et 
Voces, pretereaque Nihil.” “You have spoken good sound sense,” an- 
swered Asmodeus, “but you are nevertheless mistaken, for, entre nous, 
the Whigs sticking both to power and emoluments equally as much as 
the Tories, if not more, will not give up their places, unless they are 
kicked out by the Sovereign; but as the Queen is at present almost 


exclusively surrounded by their most intimate friends and supporters 
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and as she is in the mean time too young and inexperienced to act 
after her own judgment and will, your supposition cannot be realized.” 
Besides, Leopold is coming to England, and as his Belgian majesty 
obtained and holds a crown chiefly through the support of the Whigs, 
he will of course endeavour to keep them in office as long as it is 

ssible. ‘‘ And what good can the Whigs do with the present house?” 
inquired I, “What they have done during the last session,” quoth 
Asmodeus—“ humbug the people by wonderful promises, palaver, 
palaver, and palaver again, but, after all, perform zext to nothing for 
the welfare of the nation.’ Thereupon Asmodeus began a long dis- 
sertation, spoke of the possibility of the Whigs and Tories coaleseing 5 
but while he was most wisely reasoning, I, being greatly exhausted 
in consequence of my nocturnal rambles, fell asleep. * “i * 


(To be continued.) 


SONG OF SEVILLE. 


BY F. W. N. BAYLEY. 


WuereE the clustering olives fling 
Shadows on the sunlit ground, 
Dark-eyed maids of Seville sing, 
Darker lovers gathering round. 
Now they join with heart and hand, 
While the Castanets are sounding, 
Round and round a merry band, 
In the gay Bolero bounding ! 


Spanish peasants throng the lawn, 
Love and laughter crowning day, 
With the footsteps of the fawn 
Leaping on their path of play. 
Panting now—they pause to breathe 
As the golden sun is setting ; 
And the moon comes out to wreathe . 
Silver smiles at their coquetting. 


Dews of crystal gem the flowers, 
Spanish mothers gather there ! 
** Daughter—these are vesper hours,” 
“‘ Daughter—this is time of prayer ;” 
Homeward then they gaily stray, 
When bright eyes, in beauty closing, 
Wait the serenading lay 
That sings them into soft reposing! 
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LETTERS FROM GERMANY. 


September, 1836. 

Tue attractiveness of various cities may, I conceive, be moderately 
well estimated by the time which travellers, who are quite unfe tered 
by engagements, may find it pleasant to sojourn in each. According 
to our experience in this respect, the latter part of a week proved 
tedious in Hamburgh; nine days amply sufficed for both Berkui and 
Potsdam ; six for Dresden, and two for Prague. Yet, after loiter- 
ing three weeks in Vienna, we left it not without regret, having be- 
come familiarized to the listless system of lounging which so generally 
prevails. ‘The luxury and languor of the Austrian capital certainly 
afford an extreme contrast to the Spartan-like habits and temperance 
of the Prussian people. 

From Vienna to Lintz the country possesses beauty of a muca 
higher order than any extensive district that had before met our 
view in Germany: on our left were the snowy mountains of Styria, 
at various distances rising behind each other, and on the right the 
Danube occasionally appeared flowing through an undulating country 
of much woody variety; the practical operations of agriculture seemed 
also to be conducted in this quarter on a system superior to any that 
had before been observed. The beautiful site of a convent, which 
crowns an eminence in this neighbourhood, can scarcely be too much 
admired ; and Napoleon having resided here for some time, when 
his army visited Austria in 1809, has given to it more celebrity than 
all the holy deeds of its former tenants, 

At Molk, where we hurriedly dined, a pleasing instance of the 
delicate tenderness of Austrian manners attracted ny attention. The 
landlady of the inn was, when we entered it, presiding at a table, 
surrounded by several guests, and assisted by her only son. On the 
party breaking up, the latter advancing towards his mother, kissed 
her hand in the prettiest possible manner. There was certainly no 
affectation in this act of dutiful tenderness, for it was only accidentally 
observed, and, though no doubt practised daily, yet seemed to be an 
ever acceptable homage to maternal feeling. The interesting and 
intelligent countenance of the youth added to this circumstance, and 
his speaking a little imperfect English could hardly fail to create 
towards him some feeling of interest. 

Lintz is a clean, respectable-looking town, surrounded by a beau- 
tiful country, with hills finely wooded and interspersed wiih patches 
of verdure and cultivation, In the suburbs we observed some very 
singularly formed experimental forts, of the military merits of which 
I cannot speak, but their appearance is much the reverse of hand- 
soine. A railway of considerable extent is already in operation from 
Lintz to Budweis; but the Austrian government is not very favour- 
able to the rapid movement principle, and, although it has sanctioned 
some railway schemes, has hitherto refused its consent to many others. 
Among the rejected is one from Milan to Venice, which could not 
have failed to prove highly important to that rich and populous dis- 
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trict of level Lombardy, and would have greatly facilitated the move- 
ments of all the travelling members of the community. 

On entering the principal confectioner’s shop here, to spunge ame 
a little time, we were addressed by its master, not with the quiet 
bonhomie of Germany, but with all the ardour and animation ofa 
Parisian. The vender of sweets and pastry had been a soldier, and 
accidentally cast into this district on the breaking up of the French 
army in 1813, when, finding that the good people of Lintz were not 
well supplied with Boks bons, he condescended to embrace his present 
occupation, and pretty broadly insinuated that his having done so was 
one of the greatest benefits the town had received. Indeed after 
having enjoyed his puffs of both kinds, we were compelled to confess 
ourselves ofa similar opinion. A lez ading question was addressed in 
order to ascertain whether the vocation adopted was quite new to 
him; but the old militaire would not commit his respectability by a 
confession; for though there was no disgrace in being compelled by 
the fortune of war to y adopt his present pursuit, yet to Y confess having 
been brought up to the kneading trough was a degree of candour 
not to be thought of. 

Saltzbourg possesses some beauty, and is picturesquely situated on 
the river Salza, and environed by mountains. Its neighbourhood is 
said to contain one of the finest cemeteries in Austria; and having a 
strong admiration for tastefulness in these retreats from trouble, you 
may conceive the feeling with which I ascertained this fact, after 
being at a distance of twenty miles from the town. This district is 
honoured by the appellation of the Austrian Switzerland, and its 
mountains rejoice in a style of beauty peculiar to themselves, being 
of ample height and variety of form and forest, without rising into 
the grandeur of sterility and snow. The weather happened not to 
be clear during our sojourn, but there were some fine occasional 
openings of the mist, to which a purer atmosphere could scarcely 
have afforded any thing superior. The imperial salt mine is entered 
on one side of the mountain by a long gallery, after which there is 
a succession of steps and slides ending in another gallery, which 
conducts the visitor out on the opposite side of the mountain. The 
distance traversed from the entrance to the point of exit is stated to 
be 6000 yards, which occupied us above an hour, and the ventilation 
was so perfect that no inconvenience from either damp or cold was 
felt. Iam unable to state the angle of the slides, but it seemed 
to be one of about thirty-five degrees. The smooth vound poles down 
which we slid were place d near onel other. and on our right wasa very 
stout rope, by putting one leg under which, and firmly gras ping it in 
the hand, suflicient power was given to moderate the rapidity of the 
descent. Thus placed, re dininé’ on our backs, we shot down, and the 
lamps in our hands gleamed like falling stars.* The height of the 





* A Mahometan black once pleased me with a prettily poctic idea of his creed, 
that the stars were the disembodied spirits of men, and on enquiring how he accounted 
for the meteors, known by him as fallen stars, he replied in broken English, “ That 
ene do bad, Allah be angry, and he run,”’ 

How lovely is the starry sky 
That di’mond-studded zone 
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longest slide is about 180 feet, and I confess I felt sorry when our 
descent terminated, for the effect was so agreeable as to amount to a 
positive sensation of pleasure. Before entering the shaft, persons ge- 
nerally cover themselves with coarse linen dresses over thats ordinary 
apparel. We examined the salt stratum at various points along the 
passages, but were not conducted along those parts of the mine 
where the active operations are carried on. If I understood the 
guide correctly, the mineral salt is dissolved within the mine, and 
the liquid conveyed in pipes to the town, where it is boiled and pre- 
pared, ‘The most interesting part of the mine is, however, its briny 
lake, eighty yards long, and sixty broad ; as nearly as may be in the 
centre of the mountain. This subterranean lake was gaily illuminated 
by numerous lamps, and we were duly ferried over by a deputy 
Charon, who of course demanded his fee. The effect of this illumi- 
nated lake, altogether unprepared as we were for it, at a distance of 
about 3000 yards from daylight on either side, appeared more like 
the fiction of an Arabian Night’s tale than a reality : and another sin- 
gularity attending this excavation is, that there are no pillars to sup- 
port the roof. The designers must certainly have largely abounded 
in engineering faith, and the weight of the mountain above appears 
to have sat as ‘lightly on their minds as it miraculously does on the 
rock bounding the side of the lake. The department of the mine 
that is visited appears to be maintained by the government, chiefly 
for the amusement and inspection of strangers. 

The country towards Munich, after leaving the interesting district 
of Saltzbourg, was destitute of beauty ; but on our left, in the far dis- 
tance, the mountnin-pents of the Tyrol, the dark and the snowy ap- 
pearing side by side, and occupying a considerable portion of the 
horizon in an unbroken line, were well calculated to recal the recol- 
lection of similar mountain panoramas, as seen from Berne and the 
Righi. 

One of the professors of Munich, with whom we travelled two days 
from Saltzbourg, was very desiveus to have afforded us information, 
had our mut ual 1 means of communication been more extensive. The 
University is, it seems, attended in winter by about 1800 students ; 
and, as there are also two smaller establishments in Bavaria, and 
many of the young men resort elsewhere for instruction, it affords a 
respectable view of the cultivation of the higher branches of education. 








Eternity’s bright beacon lights 
Have there for ever shone. 

How plaintive, yet how pleasing, ts 
The language which they speak, 
Inviting to a purer sphere 

The weary and the weak. 


And soothing is the Moslem’s creed— 
That, afier life is o’er, + 
The spirit shines eternal there, 
And tastes of death no more 
A million starry eyes may thus 
Gaze on us from the sky, 
Vith power to read each erring thouy!t, 
And bear the right on high. 
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Bavaria, with a population of about 5,000,000 has an army of 
40,000 men, and a gay and handsome expital; the court-end of which 
has been built within the last twenty years, on a plan combining re- 
gularity and taste, so that the streets are wide, and the mansions 
elegant. This city possesses many attractions for strangers, to wit, 
a gay and accessible court, a population vying in a humble way with 
that of Vienna in their devotion to the pursuit of amusement :—fine 
picture and sculpture galleries, a library of 500,000 volumes, a good 
opera, and a considerable variety of promenades, particularly an ex- 
tensive covered arcade, which must prove an agreeable resort during 
inclement weather. Allured by these attractions and economical 
considerations, some of the British wanderers frequently take up 
their winter quarters here, and it is considered on the continent to 
be a pretty correct proof of the agreeabieness of a city when they are 
found sojourning in it. For a traveller, one of whose principal plea- 
sures is derived from pictures, to be told on reaching Munich that 
the gallery was undergoing repair, and shut to all the world, was 
one of those circumstances calculated to fret the temper more than 
even the greater evils of life. The sculpture gallery was however 
open; and both in the style of its external architecture and interior 
decorations, as well as in the arrangement of its valuable contents, 
presented an extensive field for admiration. The celebrated Sleep- 
ing Faun (an antique) is very striking in its peculiar expression. 
It is impossible to conceive two representations of sleep more perfect, 
yet more dissimilar, than this and Chantrey’s chef d’euvre in Lichfield 
cathedral—one the placid sleep of youth, loveliness, and innocence ; 
while the other is the boisterous repose of a bacchanal, where mirth 
and sleep divide the expression. The lovely Venus, by Canova, is 
the presiding divinity of the modern department, and the artist ap- 
pears to have succeeded in throwing more soul, and almost as much 
modesty, into the marble as in his similar and better known work at 
Florence. The front drapery extends from the bosom to the ankle, 
and the shrinking expression with which it is in the act of being 
closer drawn is one of the chief charms; but every portion of the 
figure is truly expressive of the most lovely delicacy. A work by 
Schadow, of a girl tying her sandal}, is very pleasing; while an 
Adonis and several of Thorwaldensen’s production also enrich this 
room devoted to modern genius. 

The Chappelle Riche here well merits its name, from the quan- 
tity of gold and silver crucifixes and other sacred objects which it 
contains, not forgetting the little miniature altar which Queen Mary 
of Scotland used during her imprisonment; nor the relics of many 
holy persons, surrounded by pearls and precious stones. In visiting 
this chapel, it was more amusing than agreeable to observe the 
unceremoniousness with which some ef the German youths were 
cama aside to make place for our humble selves, and it would 


uve gratified us to have been able to attribute this attention: 


to the usual disinterested kindness of the Germans towards us as 
Strangers; but on this occasion we were compelled to account for 
it on less generous principles; the secret being, that the Ger- 
mans do not generally reward the politeness of these custodiers, 
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probably considering that their salaries are included in the national 
taxes, whereas the English have not this excuse, and therefore tax 
themselves. 

The new palace, which is only in part finished, is on a magnificent 
scale in point of extent, but a more elegant design than the external 
architecture exhibits (copied as it appears to be from the Pitti Palace 
at Florence) might readily be imagined. ‘The interior decorations, 
however, are in fine taste, and one room in particular, the whole sur- 
face of which is pure white and gold, will long dwell in my memory 
as an orient pear) beautifully set. The floors of the palaee are in- 
laid with much care, but the effect of this wooden Mosaic is very 
inferior, in English eyes, to the elegant and comfortable appearance 
which carpets might produce. 

Munich exhibits more modern frescoes than perhaps any other city, 
and of this reviving art the apartments of the palace offer many 
specimens especially beautiful—in tints fresh yet subdued, and 
conveying stories that speak to memory, mind, and feeling. Some 
of the designs represent the subjects of the ancient mythology 
and poems, but the most interesting are those which illustrate the 
works of Goéthe, Schiller, and the other modern poets of Ger- 
many; for it is peculiarly pleasing to find the imagination of the 
ie thus adorning the halls of the sovereign. Schiller and Goethe 

ave each a saloon devoted to the fictions of their creation, and these 
apartments are, [ trust, named accordingly, One of the principal 
saloons represents a Muse seated on a throne, and surrounded by 
portraits of the modern German poets, Such compliments are only 
second to that proposed to be paid to Sir Walter Scott, when at Na- 
ples, by one’ of the ambassadors, who, on giving a fancy ball, re- 
quested that each guest should represent acharacter of the “‘ Waverley 
Novels,” and appear habited accordingly. It is to be hoped this con- 
ception was realized, for a more splendid group than the dramatis 
persone of these novels, with the great magician as a spectator, the 
imagination can scarcely conceive. 

The gallery of the duke of Leuchtenberg contains a very lovely 
“Holy Family” by Murillo; and alsoa picture, which may be considered 
curious, of Petrarch’s “Laura,” from which one is compelled to infer 
that his taste in love did not equal his feeling in roesy. If the like- 
ness be authentic, Lord Byron might well say :— 


“Think you if Laura had been Petrarch’s wife, 


He would have written sonnets all his life? 


An elegant group of the three Graces, by Canova, also adds in- 
terest to the duke of L.’s gallery. Poor Canova’s celebrity obtained 
for him a description of unenviable attention from the gooa people 
of [taly, in their competition for the honour of his remaitis. One city 
claimed him as her son, another as her citizen, while a third alleged 
some other reason; and these various claims were, it seems, compro- 
mised by his dismemberment. Rome, Florence, and Venice, are, I 
believe, the honoured spots; one of which boasts his hand, and an- 
other his heart, while the third rejoices in the larger but less ennobled 
portion. The room called the Treasury contains a vast collection of 
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gold and silver ornaments, with diamonds, pearls, and precious stones, 
beyond number; while the gallery adjoining has portraits of the 
various dukes, electors, kings, and emperors of Bavaria, and their 
queens, &c., since the year 511. Opposite to the most ancient is 
placed the family tree, which is assuredly of sufficient length to sa- 
tisfy in this respect even German taste. These portraits are infinitely 
superior as works of art to those shown in the gallery at Holy- 
rood ; but, as regards likeness, they are probably too much ona 
par, excepting that all those here resemble human beings, which 
many of the others donot. A native of this country told me, with an 
apparent feeling of pride, that in by-gone times Bavaria had empe- 
rors when Austria had only dukes,—a fact certainly new to me, but 
not on that account the less likely to be correct. 

The members of the legal profession are, I believe, less numerous 
in Germany, proportionally speaking, than in Britain. The Ger- 
mans are of too quiet a disposition—besides being too intelligent 
and too poor—to indulge in the unamiable excitement of litigation. 
It is understood, however, that German lawyers evince a very 
praiseworthy desire that the suits which do arise should be fully dis- 
cussed, and not rashly decided, for which purpose several years are 
sometimes considered necessary. Germany would thus be a very 
paradise for a certain gentleman of the west of England, whose mind 
requiring the constant excitement of litigation, purchased for its 
gratification a property which was in chancery ; but Lord B. recently 
nipped his pleasure in the bud, by deciding the case in his favour, to 
the infinite chagrin of the amateur. The theatre is one of the hand- 
somest modern buildings iu Munich, and was numerously and respect- 
ably attended. When the palace and the other contemplated build- 
ings shall be completed, this city will possess, as iteven now does, very 
high claims to elegant celebrity ; and may, to a considerable extent, 
realize the evident desire to make it a German Florence. It is pos- 
sible, however, that when the annual tax-day comes round, the Bava- 
rians will consider the plan of their new palace to be too extensive, 
or at least too costly; but this is only on one day in the year, and their 
taxes are in truth very moderate. 

[t is singular that the present king of Bavaria, whose father de- 
stroyed so many monasteries, and whose queen is a Protestant, should 
so powerfully exert his influence towards the increase of monkish 
establishinents, and fostering those hives of drones whose only indus- 
iry consists in beggary. An answer was given us the other day, by 
an employe here, which sufficiently conveyed the popular opinion on 
this subject; for on being asked to what purpose the building, which 
at present contains the library, was to be devoted when the new apart- 
ments should be finished, he sarcastically replied, “ Probably a con- 
vent.” 

While going through the library we had the pleasure of meeting 
Mrs. T., the piquant writer on America, and the elegant describer 
of Paris* and Germany. ‘The precision of this lady’s information 





* Very few travellers in France entertain this opinion with regard to the wiitings of 
Mrs, ‘b——.—Epiron. 
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feadily proclaimed that she was one of the learned, and the point 
of her remarks that she was of the highly talented, for there 
are few ladies, with all deference be it said, so intimately ac- 
quainted with the German fathers of the church as Mrs. T, showed 
herself to be. She is doubtless again preparing to publish, and if so, 
there is a fine field for her powers of description cad Valies in Vienna, 
if willing to apply the caustic to the deviations of elegance, in the 
manner she has elsewhere done to the coarseness and fanaticism of 
vulgar virtue. 

The cemetery here is very extensive, and contains a vast number 
of elegant monuments, but there is a deficiency of shrubs and taste- 
fulness of arrangement. All dead bodies are obliged by law to 
be exposed in a house adjoining the cemetery for some time, as a 
security against premature interment. We observed several of these, 
and on the countenance of one elderly lady so much expression re- 
mained that it was difficult to suppose the spirit had quite departed. 

The atelier of Schwanthaler, the king of Bavaria’s favourite 
sculptor, contains many interesting works in progress. After having 
abandoned all hope of seeing the gallery, a travelling prince arrived 
from Vienna, and, happening to be present at the moment, we ob- 
tained admission under his illustrious auspices. Our view was hur- 
ried, and necessarily imperfect, as many of the pictures were at the 
time scattered over the floor in confusion; and finding that few of 
them have created any deep impression on the mind, I am not dis- 
posed to speak rapturously of the collection. The works of Reubens 
abound, and the gallery is particularly celebrated for its Murillos. 
Some of this master’s Spanish peasant-boys grinning, their enjoy- 
ment of grapes, bread, rags, and filth, are truly exquisite; yet none 
of them appear quite equal to his admirable picture in the Dulwich 
gallery, with the never-to-be-forgotten grin of triumph on the face 
of one boy, and the disconsolate expression of his companion, who is 
seeking consolation in food, and has his cheek distended by a mass 
of bread sufficient for an ordinary breakfast. One celebrated Murillo 
here represents an old woman holding a boy’s head, which she is oc- 
cupied in depriving of iis external animation, reposing in her lap. 
Some good Guidos, Titians and Rembrandts, with many works by 
Vander Werf, Meiris, Netcher, and Velasques, and a beautiful sacred 
subject by Carlo Dolci, also enrich the gallery. A torch-light pic- 
ture by Van der Werf in particular, with a Schalken-like per- 
fection of that light, and his own higher finish, is a gem of the first 
water. The exterior parts of the gallery are now undergoing the 
process of fresco painting under the directions of Professor Zimmer- 
man, The subjects figuratively represent the illustrious masters of the 
various schools, and the division which is nearly completed does ho- 
nour to the artists of ltaly, while the other compartments are to be 
devoted to those of Germany, and the chiefs of the other schools. 
It seems indispensable in fresco painting that the plaster should 
be thoroughly moist and painted almost within the hour, with which 
view it ls spread in patches of scarcely a foot square. The arcade 
promenade, which is probably half a mile in length, is also orna- 
mented with frescoes, illustrating points of German history, and with 
views of the principal cities of Italy and Greece. The New Court 
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chapel is at present undergoing this fresco process, and the sub- 
jects are beautifully executed; but it seems singular that an en- 
lightened Court in the present age should deem it good taste, and 
as aiding to elevate the mind to devotion, to represent the Almighty 
Father in human form. 

Bavaria is the most populous of the smaller German States, and 
has a constitution as well as a chamber of Peers and Deputies. The 
capital is situated in a dreary plain, and contains a population of 
about 90,000, who are chiefly Catholic. The gentry of Munich are 
much less attractive in their appearance than those of North Germany 
or Vienna, and the lower orders are particularly coarse. We ob- 
served scarcely any even moderately handsome females, for one 
picture-loving little beanty, who was feasting her eyes on the attrac- 
tions of the gallery, was evidently a stranger, and she, like a meteor, 
darted across our sight, and was seen no more. It was perhaps 
well that it should be so, for the intoxication could not have endured, 
but the remembrance may. His Majesty of Bavaria, however, on 
the principle probably of desiring most that which is least easy of 
attainment, has established a portrait gallery of Bavarian beauty. 
I trust he may succeed in his fair researches, but King Charles's 
beauties at Windsor need not hide their lovely heads by anticipation, 
I may be permitted to remark en passant, that many of the Ger- 
man ladies have less intercourse with dentists and tooth-brushes than 
could be desired ; but it is believed that they are gradually becom- 
ing more sensible of the value of those enamel works of art and out- 
works of beauty. 

Bavaria is, par excellence, the country of travelling broom-girls, 

old and silver lace-padded head-dresses, and the best German beer. 

he Hungarians pride themselves in gold lace caps, which entirely 
cover their heads, and the women of North Holland in plates of 
gold over the temples; but what ‘is here worn resembles a large 
toilet pin-cushion covered with gold or silver lace, and stuck above 
the hair, and I must take leave to say that the appearance is some- 
what ridiculous. 

The Germans have so many ccnfederations for purposes political 
and commercial, that it is to be regretted they have not an additional 
one to establish a uniform monetary system. On entering Bavaria 
from Austria the value of the money had again changed, and every 
change is found to be a considerable difficulty to travellers who do not 
speak the language. The Germans, however, relate an anecdote of 
one of their countrymen who travelled through France without dif- 
ficulty, merely using the word, ‘“ Combdien ?” and through England 
with the words “‘ How much?” “ Was kost es ?” the equivalent Ger- 
man onpramp™ answered our purpose moderately well, and the 
phrase had this advantage, that from its resemblance to English it 
could not be forgotten. 

There is in Munich an Institution for the education of young 
Greeks, and the king has shown so much Greek predilection and 
Grecian taste in his public buildings and other matters, that it is pos- 
sible this may have been one of the chief causes which induced the 
Courts of Europe to look to his family for a king of Greece. I wish 
it could be stated that his Majesty’s taste in matters of government 
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was equal to that which he displays in the fine arts; but on the 
former subject his unfortunate anti-liberal prejudices seem so strong, 
that it is hopeless to expect his conversion to less absolute doe- 
trines, unless a fine-drawn system of politics could be devised as 
a new-born sister to the arts of sculpture, architécture, and painting. 
The names bestowed on his sculpture and picture galleries, “ Glypto- 
thek” and “ Pinakothek,” are exceedingly inconvenient for the lips and 
memories of unclassical travellers. 

As a bachelor, you can scarcely be averse to a comparison of the 
German ladies with those of England. As generally lovely they 
certainly are not, yet as loveable it may be that they are, for they 
do appear to possess a large stock of disposeable tenderness, requiring 
a return in kindred feeling. Whether it be owing to this, or their 
being less punctilious about establishments, I know not; but certainly 
a larger proportion of them cast anchor in the haven of matrimony ; 
for even Vienna is scarcely an exception to this good rule. The 
laws in many of the German States may be also said to encourage 
the commission of matrimony, which is here by no means an indisso- 
luble tie; for when there is no family, and both parties unite in desir- 
ing a separation, or where harsh treatment has occurred, to get un- 
married is nearly as easy, in some of the States, as to be married. 
Mrs. Trollope states that in France a single lady of mature years 
is a rara avis, which her Parisian informant accounted for by stating 
that the French were too polite a people to leave ladies in the un- 
comfortable and unprotected position of singleness. Now that this 
question has been placed in the view of national politeness, it is to 
be hoped England may follow the example of her more refined neigh- 
bour, so that club-houses may diminish while fire-side circles in- 
crease. The French have wisely established manner and esprit as 
the chief female attractions, and considering how comparatively 
rare high beauty is among them, it is a politic regulation; for 
it is by these means that her plain tacticians frequently raise them- 
selves to even beyond the standard of attraction possessed by those 
to whom nature a been more bountiful; and an equality is thus 
established which gives all a more equal chance in the lottery of 
female life. The French in this appear to act on the principle of the 
fop in the English Comedy, who says that nature does very well for 
common people, but the haut-ton are quite independent of her, 
the attractions of manner being all their own. 

As an illustration of the hundred civilities we have received from 
Germans, I may mention that in going through the Palace yesterday 
with a large party, a gentleman, who spoke English, seeing that he 
was more au fait than our valet-de-place, came forward in every 
room to explain the stories conveyed by the frescos. cm tra- 
vellers generally give a similar account of civilities received, and in- 
stances are not unfrequent, in even the larger cities, of respectable 
persons walking considerable distances to guide a stranger. If in 
England any one should perform similar acts of kindness, he would 
subject himself to ridicule, and to indulge any such good-natured 
disposition would be Jiable to a thousand mis-constructions. 

R. C. 
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NAPOLEON THE SECOND. 
AN ODE 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR HUGO,* 


BY PARISIANUS. 


I. 
A quarTER of a century has gone, 
Since Gallia welcom’d her Napoleon’s son ; 
The heav’n was low’ring on th’ expectant earth, 
Before th’ imperial consort gave him birth ; 
And kingdoms trembled at the frolics wild 
Which Nature play’d to welcome Valour’s child. 


Tam’d as the steed which marks his master nigh, 
A prostrate empire waits that progeny— 

The progeny of one whose lasting name 
Transcendent shines above proud Cesar’s fame, 
Whose lips gave laws to Europe’s proudest thrones, 
And cover’d half the earth with bleaching bones. 


Anon that mighty conqu’ror stood before 

The host which knelt not there but to adore— 
And to the prostrate empire show’d his son, 
The glorious offspring of Napoleon, 

While joy and pleasure flash’d in ev’ry eye, 
And shouts redoubling echo’d to the sky. 


Then, as by magic influence, the breath 

Of that young child made all as still as death ; 
And Paris quak’d—and steeple, church, and tow’r 
Shook to the base to rev’rence infant pow’r; 
While the long cannon at the palace-gate 
Bounded and leapt as they were animate ! 


Elate with pride paternal—holy fire! 

Before his subjects stood th’ enraptur’d sire : 
His arms, s0 lately join’d across his breast, 
Now form’d a cradle for the infant’s rest— 

And that fair infant’s eye-balls caught the blaze 
Which lit the father’s in those glorious days. 


When to a kneeling host he thus had shown 
The new-born heir to his imperial throne, 

The ravish’d parent mentally review ’d 

Ail Europe’s kingdoms by himself subdu’d ; 
And, proud as eagle soaring to the sky, 

“‘ They wait,” he said, “ for this—my progeny !” 





* This Ode was written in August, 1832, but was not published till the year 1836. 





Napoleon the Second. 
II. 


But who may tell what secrets lie 
Conceal’d in thee, Futurity ? 
Each morning marks some victim’s doom— 
Each night frowns o’er a new-made tomb !— 
Futurity! in thee appears 
Th’ uncertain glimpse of unborn years— 
Hopes—promises—deceits—and fears— 
And monarch’s misery : 
Puff’d up with pride, Ambition’s son 
To ruin rushes blindly on, 
Unstable as the bird upon 
The forest’s tallest tree! 


From year to year we wind our toilsome way, 
While myst’ry still enshrouds"the future day ; 
No human might, no sage’s magic spell, 

Can bid that future day its secrets tell; 

But still the spectre, form’d of doubt and dread, 
Attends our steps, and haunts us in our bed. 


To-morrow! what may bring to light 
Thy dawn upon the present night? 
Wilt thou not perfect that which man 
‘To-day in confidence began ?— 
To-morrow ! like a shadow cast 
Along the ocean’s bosom vast— 
Or as a mist upon the blast— 
A cloud that veils each star— 
Art thou, To-morrow! curious name, 
To which belong disgrace or fame, 
Monarch’s renown, and nation’s shame, 
Peace, or revolt, and war! 


To-morrow—foaming steeds to battle wend, 
‘To-morrow—Moscow’s flames to heav’n ascend, 
To-morrow—martial hosts flock o’er the plain, 
To-morrow— Waterloo is fought in vain, 
‘To-morrow—exile marks the hero’s doom, 
To-morrow—see! they bear him to the tomb ! 


Napoleon! thou in pomp may’st go 

Through conquer’d cities, to and fro ; 

Thou, with thy myriads, mayest decide, 

In dismal strife, the battle-tide; 

Before thee rivers may retreat, 

Victory humble at thy feet, 

And Conquest come thy steps to greet, 
With music in her train ; 
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Renown may publish thy return 

From battle—and the trophi’d urn 

With incense fragrantly may burn 
To welcome thee again ;— 


Yes—thou may’st rule each kingdom and each state, 
Thou canst not change the destiny of Fate ; 

And all thy might—thy glory—and thy pow’r 

In vain essay to stop thy dying hour :— 

Though thou may’st blast whole armies with thy breath, 
Thou wilt not triumph o’er the shafts of death! 

il. 

Such ‘s the will of heav’n !—When fortune smil’d 
In all her bounty on that infant child— 

When Roman pride was humbled to the boy, 

And Cesar’s diadem became his ‘toy ; 

When Gallia’s multitudes around bim came 

To rev’rence one who bore a hero’s name ; 

And when his father, in the ranks of war, 

Pursu’d his endless victories afar— 
Then, round the cradle where the infant lay, 

The slaughter’d foes were heap’d in grim array— 
When all the world unto its centre shook, 

And empires trembled at Napoleon’s look— 
When the glad sire this heritage had won, 
Sceptres and crowns—all destin’d for his son— 
Whén marble palaces, in grandeur high, 

Were rais’d to lodge the hero’s progeny— 

And when delusive Hope unto his ear 

Whisper’d bright promises of grandeur near ; 
When she stretch’d forth this honi’d bowl, his lip 
Essay’d in vain the pois’nous sweets to sip, 

For Austria’s angry genius came between, 

And bore him trembling from the joyous scene! 

IV. 

’Twas Sunset !—Perched upon a lofty tree, 

An eagle rul’d the forest’s destiny : 

But suddenly he fell—for, from behind, 

Came with o’er-whelming force the rushing wind ; 
And England seis’d the eagle—and his brood 

For vengeful Austria’s maw became the food. 


Reader! dost seek to know the warrior’s fate ? 
Go—ask those kings, whose prudence and whose hate 
Consign’d the hero to a wretched isle, 

Where joy was heard not—bliss ne’er seen to smile, 
And where, accurséd doom! six years were spent, 
Ling’ring aad sad, in changefess banishment ! 
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And had he not one single tender tie, 

Have lion-hearts no soft’ning sympathy ? 
Oh! yes—his child—the infant that he lov’d, 
From him so far across the seas remov’d ; 
And all he had to soothe what few endure, 
In exile, was that infant’s miniature ! 


By night, when all the bitterness of thought 
His faded greatness to his memory brought, 
What did he seek, that thus he turned his eye, 
Around, about, while sentries, pacing nigh, 
Guarded the actions of the fallen man, 

As though his very sentiments they’d scan : 


What did he seek ?—’Twas not a sad review 

Of all that he had compass’d or pass’d through ;— 
Moscow, Marengo, Austerlitz, Arcole, 

The Pyramids, no longer fir’d his soul ; 

He scarce remember’d how th’ Egyptian fled, 
When Cairo’s streets were cumber’d with the dead. 


What did he seek ?—Full twenty years of war— 
Conquest—pursuit—retreat—and ‘mortal jar— 
The banner waving in the roaring strife, 

The rush of armies, and the waste of life ; 

And all that once his fev’rish soul might please, 
Oh! no—his wand’ring eye sought not for these ! 


That anxious glance hop’d not in exile’s hour 
To witness aught of his departed pow’r: 
Madrid, Aboukir, Kremlin, and the sound 
Of martial music echoing far around ; 

The gallant warrior, dauntless in the fight, 
Parade at morn, and bivouac at night :— 


All this he reck’d not for! His eye alone 

Sought him that erst was destin’d for a throne, 

The little infant, who, in frolic mild, 

Beauteous as blushing morn, had look’d and smil'd, 
When first his father caught him to his breast, 
And felt—let sires themselves suppose the rest ! 


But vainly sought his eye! St. Helen’s shore 
Re-echo’d to his sighs—heard him deplore, 
And mark’d his misery !—O thou sweet boy, 
Whose image gave an exil’d parent joy, 

And sooth’d th’ acutest sorrows of his breast, 
May’st thou live on in peace—may’st thou be blest! 
V. 

But both are gone !—Great God, that speedy doom 
ed with no common food the craving tomb! 


U 
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First fell the chieftain who the world o’ercawme : 

Ten years:elasped—the relict of his name 

Was called to join his parent, and the grave 

Conquer’d the child whose sire thou would’st not save } 
Pride—glory—youth—the tomb has taken them— 

Nought left behind—no state—no diadem : 

Death, unrelenting, hurri’d all away, 

The mighty and the fair return’d to clay ; " 
And dumb oblivion from the rolls of fame 
Sought to efface an everlasting name! ' 


VI. 
Say, Lord? for thou alone canst tell, 
Where lurks the good invisible 
Among the waves of discord’s sea, 
That ocean all so dark to me! 
Oppressive to a mighty state, 
Contention’s feuds the people hate, 
But who dare question that which Fate 
Has order’d to have been ? 
Haply the earthquake, and the roar 
Of whirlpools, and the dang’rous shore-— 
Haply the foaming deep rolls o’er 
Fair pearls that lie unseen ! be 





_— 


More baneful than the tempest’s force, 
Quicker than burning levin’s course, 
Internal feuds spread far and near, 
Ruin to commoner and peer! 
Then wherefore chaunt thy song in vain, 
Untimely bard ?—In peace remain, 
Nor waste unto the reckless main 

A verse with ardour warm ! 
Thy voice is echo’d by the blast, 
Thy music to the wind has pass’d; 
And thou art lonely on the mast, 

A bird amidst the storm! 


That storm redoubles! In the sky > 
No spot is of an azure dye; 

Threat’ning and dark the heav’n appears— 

On earth are sorrows, wounds, and tears. _ 
The seas of civil discord roll— 
Trembles the globe from pole to pole, 
Heroes and monarchs are undone, 
With them Napoleon and his son !— 
As yet each wise essay is vain 

To stop the inroads of the main ; 
Billows on foaming billows press, 
And all is horror and distress ! 
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THE OPERA AND DRAMA OF THE PAST SEASON. 
By H. H, Davis, Esa. 


“ The end of playing both at first and now, was and 1s to hold, as ’twere, the mirror 
up to nature,—to show virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, and the very 
age and body of the time his form and pressure.’’—SuaksPEareE. 


Tue season of “ song and the dance” has ended. The Opera-house 
doors no longer open to admit the brilliants of fashion and the lovers 
of music. Manager Bunn has resigned his responsibility in disgust 
at the want of sympathy shown by the public to his infallible taste. 
Osbaldestone has been compelled to announce himself beaten and 
give up his power into the more able hands of Mr. Macready. Ma- 
dame Vestris,—her health, no doubt, affected by her late anxieties 
and the unhealthy state of her late college-lodgings,—has gone with 
her devoted friend, young Mathews, to star it in the provinces and 
gather natural roses by her rustic tour. The play-goers, as well as 
the players, are nearly all gone. John Bull has in good earnest 
mounted his locomotive, and deserted his beloved metropolis—the 
land of Cocayne. Merchants go out of town at this time and leave 
their confidentials to work for them :—government and office clerks 
get their month’s leave, and even the yard-o’cloth gentry are not 
without their fortnight’s vacation. ‘The town is emptying itself so 
rapidly, that the grass will soon grow in Portland Place and Grosvenor 
Square :—Regent Street will be deserted, and the Park become a 
burnt-up solitude. Vogue la galvre:—these things happen every year. 
“The play, the play’s the thing :’—and we cannot devote this time 
of dullness to a better purpose than looking back on the music and 
drama of the past season. 

If it had been our intention to review the music of the season at 
the length which its merits require, this article might well have ex- 
tended to as many sheets, as it now does to pages ;—for certainly in 
no previous season within our recollection has so much been done to 
induce the feeling, that public taste is undergoing a marked improve- 
ment. The “ Philharmonic” and “ Vocal” societies and the “ Societa 
Armonica” have most ably performed their several duties,—and if 
nothing else could indicate their true taste in musical sc ence,—the 
production of Sponr’s Crucifixion is quite sufficient to ennoble the 
memory of the past season. Our present object, however, is—to re- 
view the opera and the drama enacted in the metropolis during the 
season just arrived at its close. 

To begin with the Italian opera, (which has now become so fami- 
liar to the English fanatici per la musica, that they could scarcely 
exist without it,) the season of song began at a very early period— 
before Christmas—at the Lyceum theatre, under the direction of 
Messrs. Mitchell and Puzzi of musical celebrity. The Opera 
Buffa had previously been so much neglected in this country, and so 
seldom presented to the frequenters of the “ great house in the Hay- 
market,” that great hopes were entertained of the success of this un- 
usual speculation. Possessing a first-rate band conducted by Bene- 
dict and a fairly efficient corps of vocalists headed by Blasis and 
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Catone, the managers might have commanded a complete success ; but 
their choice of operas and the extravagant prices of admission have, as 
we fear, rendered it very doubtful, whether the returns are commen- 
surate with the outlay. During the brief season, the public was pre- 
sented with Donizetti's two operas—the ‘ Elisir d’ Amore” and 
‘‘ I] Furioso,’—in both of which—and especially in the latter—his 
deficiencies and faults as a composer, if not so painfully obtrusive, 
are quite as easily discoverable as in his more serious dramas. ‘These 
were followed by the “ Scaramuccia” of Ricci, which, to say the 
least, is a very amusing farce, if the music be not throughout of a very 
high order; and it contains several songs of more than ordinary 
merit,—among which may be noticed the trio—La scena @ un mare 
instabile, and the duet Per scacciar, as deserving particular attention 
from the admirers of really good comic music. His ‘Chiara di 
Rosenberg” is a very inferior affair, and, with the exception of a 
pretty song or two, has nothing to boast of in the way of music :— 
the plot is still more detestable. ‘“ Nina pazza pera more” by Cop- 
pola was produced on the 12th of January,—and Giannoni as “ Nina” 
made her first curtsy before an English audience. The plot is stale, 
and the music so common-place, as not to deserve any special notice. 
From what has been observed on the authority ofa musical connoisseur 
whose competency cannot be doubted and who has no motive for 
setting down aught in malice, it would appear that in the whole 
buffa opera affair there was much more cry than wool, and the ma- 
nager no doubt found it to his cost. How different was the reception 
with which the “* Nozze di Figaro” met from one of the most nu- 
merous audiences that ever sat and stood within the Lyceum. When 
such pieces as this and the “ Don Giovanni” of Mozart, the “ Matri- 
monio segreto” of Cimarosa, and many others of undoubted character 
are ready to hand and sure of meeting with admiration, it is rather 
astonishing that the manager should have sought from such inferior 
composers as Donizetti and Ricci the means of amusing an audience 
likely to judge fairly of their musical merits and demerits. Fashion 
may and does rule Laporte’s house,—and he seems to enjoy the pre- 
scriptive right of producing what he pleases to while away the evening 
hours of the Tuesdays and Saturdays during the season ;—but Mr. 
Mitchell, a young and untried manager, cannot claim the same 
privilege. His failure was brought on him by his own wilful way. 
In “* Her Majesty’s Theatre’—as the Opera-house is now to be 
called—much has been said and sung to little purpose. It opened 
on the 25th of February with “ Norma, ’—the chief character by 
Blasis—in the absence of the malade imaginatre—Madame Giannoni. 
To those who have seen the original Norma—the Norma—her per- 
formance would appear ridiculous ;—by others it might be deemed 
respectable. ‘To recount night by night the performances would be 
both tedious and unnecessary,—especially as before the full season 
the company was not of a quality to do justice to any opera in the 
great theatre. Donizetti's “ Belisario” was indeed got up, as a kind 
of stop-gap, to amuse by its novelty; but it was most undoubtedly a 
failure, and deserved to be a failure in every respect. Grisi, Ru- 
bini and Lablache could not have saved it. The full season com- 
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menced on the 8th of April with the “ Puritani’—performed by 
charming Grisi, thundering Lablache, florid Rubini and energetic Tam- 
burini. The opera is too well known to need further notice. Ma- 
dame Albertazzi was introduced in the Cenerentola as a decided 
lioness ; but she has proved to be quite a lamb, if the tameness of her 
performance will allow us to give her that designation, She has a 
good and well-disciplined voice, though deficient in richness ;_ but her 
acting is far too much in the poco-curante style to admit of her gain- 
ing any great honour on the boards trod by a Pasta and a Grisi. 
She improves, however, on acquaintance; and at any rate she may 
be highly valued as a concert-singer. To the beneficiaires, as usua', 
the chief novelties and valuable reproductions of the season are to be 
attributed. M. Coulon with excellent taste selected that most mag- 
nificent of operas—Mozart’s “ Don Giovanni ;”’—and we have sel- 
dom had a greater treat. ‘The ballet-master deserved a bumper; 
and he had it literally—much to his satisfaction. If poor Malibran 
had been the Zerlina of the evening, nothing would have been want- 
ing to make the representation a perfect and beautiful whole. La- 
blache’s Leporello was redolent with fun and humour that kept the 
house in a roar of laughter. Lablache selected for his own benefit 
Cimarosa’s “ |] matrimonio segreto,”—an opera of the Italian school 
before its degeneracy under Rossini and his imitators, and indeed we 
may truly say that it is one among a very few that can lay claim to 
the highest beauty in point both of music and action. The piece 
was admirably performed :—Grisi was naive and gentle as Carolina 
and warbled the music most delightfully, while Lablache himself 
absolutely wearied the whole house with laughing at the drolleries 
of Geronimo. Rubini ventured on a new opera for his benefit,— 
the “ Malek-Adel” of Costa. This piece,—as an opera—has ve 

little merit. It has no overture properly so called ; and the choruses 
and finales are most wretched productions. Rubini had a good solo, 
which he sang in his best style, and the hymn and prayer in the se- 
cond act are creditable ; but with these exceptions the whole was a 
very sorry exhibition, and not very honourable to one who assumes 
such a dignity and shows so many airs in the orchestra as M. Costa. 
This prince of conductors unquestionably belongs to the eclectic 
school of musicians :—his borrowed passages are His best, while the 
bad are his own. ‘The only other operatic novelties of the season 
are Pasta’s re-appearance in Romeo, and Marliani’s new opera of 
“Tldegonda.” Every one knows Pasta’s Romeo :—few, indeed, can 
ever forget the impassioned eloquence of the despairing and grieving 
lover over the tomb of Juliet. We heard her ‘“ Oméra adorata” 
once more—and with scarcely less pleasure than in times past. Pasta, 
it is true, is not so young as she was thirteen years ago, and her 
voice, beginning to feel the ravages of time, has lost much of its 
clearness and elasticity :—in her acting, however, which was always 
as great as her singing, she is still the same,—inimitable and unap- 
proachable. Marliani’s “ Ildegonda” (the last novelty of the season) 
is an opera quite of the modern Rossini-aping school of Italy, that 
continually reminds the hearer of plagiarisms and when finished 
leaves no lasting impression on the memory,—a performance in 
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which a few pleasing melodies of miscellaneous characters are con- 
nected by a much larger quantity of stupid unmeaning recitative and 
badly written—worse sung choruses with noisy accompaniments. 
Dramatic illusion is a desideratum not once dreamt of by this satel- 
lite of Rossini,—nor has he the faintest conception of the art that can 
portray the passions by the medium of sweet sounds. The plot of 
the opera is good,—and the libretto is not guwite execrable :—the 
singers, too, did all in their power to promote the success of “ Il- 
degonda.” With such advantages this maestro ought to have done 
nore ;—but he has been tried and found wanting,—found to be 
merely a vile and talentless imitator of il maestro. 

Having reviewed the exotic productions of M. Laporte’s establish- 
ment, we must reserve some space to the operatic compositions of 
our own countrymen, among whom we are happy to perceive men 
of talent springing up who bid fair not only to do credit to England 
but to be an ornament to Europe. Five professedly original.operas 
have been produced during the twelve months to which our critical 
remarks have reference,—besides which Beethoven's “ Fidelio,” 
Ressini’s “* Assedio di Corinto,” and Bellini’s “ Norma” have been 
anglicised by Mr. Bunn, and * Oberon” has been revived by Mrs. 
Braham. “ The Pacha’s Bridal’ was: produced at the Lyceum 
nearly a year ago,—being a kind of mongrel opera founded on By- 
ron’s * Corsair,”—the music by Romer. Some persons thought it a 
work of promise from so young a composer:—for our part, we la- 
ment that azy young and unpractised composer should come before 
the public, before he has formed a style of hisown. Mr. Romer is 
tame and common-place ; but above all, he is singularly deficient in 
originality. We cannot admit the claims of a musical débutant of so 
little experience to the honour of being considered one of our native 
composers ;—nor at present is there much promise that he will ever 
become very great. As in poetry—so in music,—aut Cesar aut nullus. 
To arrange the score of a few songs linked together by spoken dia- 
logue having no similitude to the music—is not to write a successful 
opera,— 

“ Neque enim concludere versum 

Dixeris esse satis ; neque si quis seribat, uti nos, 

Sermoni propiora, putes hunc esse poetam. 

Ingenium cui sit, cui mens divinior, atque os 

Magna sonaturum, des nominis hujus honorem.” 
What Horace has thus said of a poet applies equally to a musical com- 
poser. To pass ov,—Mr. Barnett has produced two operas, “ Fair 
Rosamond” at Drury Lane and more recently “ Blanche of Jersey” 
at the Lyceum,—the former of which greatly raised him in the es- 
teem of the best judges of dramatic music. The plot of the former 
is as stupid, clumsily contrived, and discordant with historical truth, as 
can well be conceived :—indeed it was quite sad to behold good music 
so wretchedly supported. The piece was heavy, and from frequent 
visits we are certain that this was a general impression; but it would 
be unfair to attribute its cold reception wholly to the incompetency 
of the writer of the libretto. The music itself though excellent in 
parts is far from being a perfect whole. The three wearisome acts 
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at the commencement with a solitary bright passage in the shape of 
a sestette in the first are not altogether worthy of the composer of 
the two last, which are as different from the former as the light of a 
mid-day sun from the glimmer of twilight. Inthe fourth and_ fifth 
acts are the gems of the piece,—among which are chiefly to be no- 
ticed—a Canon in four parts led by Phillips, and a genuine, yes, a 
genuine madrigal sung in the bower at Woodstock. Phillips’s song 
as the Troubadour and Miss Poole’s exquisite little ballad must not 
pass without a notice. The excellence of the concerted pieces has 
quite established Barnett’s reputation; and it is to be hoped that he 
will ere long, with the aid of some first-rate play-wright, put to- 

ether a work that may win for him the first honours of music. Miss 
> semen however, will not suffice as prima donna for such music as 
Barnett can produce. “ Blanche of Jersey” will not bear comparison 
with Fair Rosamond for a single moment. It is a domestic opera, 
and the story is nearly as follows.—At a time when Jersey politics 
run high,—two gentlemen of opposite political sentiments, but too 
wise to allow polities to interfere with friendship, go out shooting 
together. One of them is shot by a smuggler who has very suflicient 
reasons for suspeeting his wife’s intrigues with the sporting gentle- 
man. The smuggler leaves the island to a p from justice ; and 
suspicion falls on the private friend and political opponent. Avni ill- 
conditioned lawyer of that party to which the murdered man 
belongs, contrives to get evidence in support of a capital charge 
against the surviving sportsman,—and he obtains a verdict. The 
daughter of the supposed murderer fully convinced of her father’s 
innocence and hoping that a short delay will prove it, disguises her- 
self and crosses the country to an inn, where the mail from England 
first touches,—hoping to seize the mail-bag that contains her father’s 
death-warrant. The pretended youth succeeds; but as the fragments 
of the fatal paper are found on her person by the wily lawyer, her 
scheme ultimately fails, and her father is conducted to his execution. 
The conscience-smitten free-trader rushes in at the precise moment 
and frees the accused party by his own confession. Blanche of course 
has a lover, who aids a little in the development of the plot. The 
story is simple and tolerably well worked out:—as for the music, we 
cannot find much merit in it;—indeed we conceive it to be rather 
discreditable to Mr. Barnett. We must except, however, the over- 
ture and opening chorus ;—we recollect no other very striking parts, 
besides two songs—one by Seguin beginning “ Let others sing of 
ruby wine” and another by Frazer—*“ In one of Jersey’s peaceful 
vallies.” So much for Mr. Barnett and his muse. Mr. Hullah’s 
“ Village Coquettes” next demands our notice.—It is quite a rustic 
opera and of the true English school,—its story being as follows. 
Squire Norton,—a gay country gentleman of the last century some- 
what corrupted by a season in town returns to his estate in company 
with Mr. Flam an unprincipled but specious adventurer, by whose 
advice he proceeds to seduce one of his tenant’s daughters from the 
paths of virtue. The worthy Mr. Flam finds his own sweetheart ; 
and the fine dress and gay talk of the fashionable libertines fairly 
turns the girls’ heads much to the annoyance of their clod-hopping 
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admirers. The suspicions of Mr. Norton’s tenant—the father of his 
intended yictim are awakened ; and his indignant expressions cause 
him to be turned out of his farm. In the end, however, the squire 
relents, abandons his evil designs, and restores the poor girl’s father. 
Flam’s rascalities, too, are discovered, and he makes his exit with 
more speed than dignity at the end of the piece. This simple story, 
well put together by Charles Dickens, is provided with simple but 
appropriate music by the composer, who herein proves himself to be 
a worthy disciple of that eminent vocal harmonist—Horsrey. It is 
not elaborated like the German music, nor adorned with gewgaws, 
and splendid instrumentation like the modern Italian; but it is a body 
of simple and strictly classical as well as national melody,—as national 
as that of our neglected but mighty Puxcext, though of a very dif- 
ferent character and inferior quality. The opera was deservedly 
successful—completely successful. Balfe’s “ Catherine Grey” is the 
only other noyelty of the season just come to its close (for Mr. Bunn’s 
“ Fidelio,” “ Norma,” and “ Siege of Corinth,” cannot be classed 
among English operas): and of this, about which there is much to be 
said for and against, it is difficult to form a just opinion. His play- 
wright did him gross injustice in the first place; and for this every 
allowance should be made. LBalfe’s music generally is formed on 
the Italian model and has too much adornment; but there is more 
substantial merit in it than in all the florid, noisy productions of 
Donizetti and Bellini. Tis present opera contains much beautiful 
and expressive melody, to which his own and Mrs. Wood's vocal 
powers did ample justice. It was only moderately successful. 

What we have thus said of three only of our contemporary com- 
poss is quite sufficient to prove that there is still promise in Eng- 
and,—and that, if we cannot rival the compositions of Purcell, Boyce 
and Handel in another department of music and those of Beethoven, 
Mozart and Cimarosa in operatic science, there is yet some hope that 
the talent which is now abundantly developed in our young com- 
posers will soon raise England to as high station as that now justly 
eccupied by the musicians of Germany. 

The drama of the past season next demands our notice :—and here 
we must observe how much pain it must give the critical lover of 
dramatic literature to look over the play-bills of the last season— 
containing, as they do, a long list of plays and farces that have passed 
like shadows without establishing a permanent reputation. To begin 
with Covent Garpen—its manager, unable to present operas from 
want of the living materials, was obliged to confine himself to the le- 
gitimate drama and to the classic productions of Fitzball and his 
compeers so much admired by the inhabitants of Southwark and 
Lambeth. Seven new pieces were produced by. the enterprising 
Mr. Osbaldestone ;—and all seven have been consigned to oblivion. 
The manager’s great cheval de bataile was Mr. Bulwer’s ‘‘ Duchesse 
de la Valliére ;” but his steed was woundedon his first encounter, and 
was speedily put out of a very miserable existence. The author 
could scarcely complain of the actors; for Macready’s personation of 
Bragelone and Miss Faucit’s of La Vallitre, were all that the most 
sanguine could hope for :—but these could not save a piece, which, 
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with many unquestionably poetic beauties, possesses a plot to which 
no modern English audience will bear favourable testimony,—a story 
based on immorality and tending to excite sympathy and not disgust 
for the crimes of the most vicious court of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The morals of our modern novelists, generally, 
prove them not to have devoted much study to ethical philosophy :—- 
but we had still too high an opinion of the author of “ Pelham” to 
imagine him capable of such a revolting outrage on propriety. ‘The 
Elizabethan dramas are gross in language only,-good in moral 
tendency :—such plays as Mr. Bulwer’s are far more dangerous, as 
they insidiously and in courtly phrase teach lessons of the most disgust- 
ing immorality. Sheridan Knowles’s “ Brian Boroihme” was brought 
out at a later period of the season. Like his * Wrecker’s Daughter” 
produced at the other honse, it had beauties, as well as faults ;—but 
both are well known to be the work of his earlier years more re- 
cently revised,—and no dramatist of his talent has a right to impose on 
the public such rifacciamenti of unfledged genius. The “ Brian 
Boroihme” is very inferior to the other; but neither deserves to 
rank higher than as a first-rate melodrame.* On Browning’s “ Staf- 
ford” the writer of these remarks gave a lengthened review in June; 
and a reperusal does not induce any change of sentiment. As an 
historical play, it deals in misrepresentation,—-and as a sentimental 
drama, it is weak and vapid. Of the less ambitious pieces of the 
season, Dance’s “Country Squire” was unquestionably the best; but 
the absence of any very striking feature must deny it a lasting repu- 
tation. “ Modern Orpheus”—translated from the French by J. Web- 
ster—was light and amusing; and “ Walter Tyrrel” was a melo- 
drame in the very worst style of a gentleman by no means a favourite 
of ours—Mr. Fitzball. It was wholly unworthy of a patent theatre. 
—So much for Covent Garden. 

At Drury Lane that paragon of taste—Mr. Bunn rested his 
whole strength on the opera, which has already been noticed. In 
the other department, Knowles’s “ Wrecker’s Daughter” struggled 
through a brief existence, and was at length—partly through his 
own folly in marring one of the best characters by his villainous act- 
ing —consigned to “ the tomb of all the Capulets.” The only other 
piece that we recollect—and certainly the most successful during the 
season—was the ballet of the «‘ Devil on Two Sticks,” which is one 
of the best that have appeared in this country. Wieland’s antics 
and Duvernay’s grace and loveliness were never set off to better 
advantage. 

The other winter theatres have done quite as much in their way 
as the patent houses, and certainly not with Jess success. MApamr. 
Vesrnis, the first not only by courtesy but merit, has presented her 
auditors with the amusing comic opera or burletta of the “ Two Fi- 
garos”—the once mercurial but now doting Figaro as contrasted with 





1 * By adapting the talented though licentious ‘* Maid’s Tragedy” of Beaumont and 
Fletcher Mr. Knowles has done some service,—and he may select others of the 


Elizabethan dramas for the same purpose with much advantage. But have his own 
yaventive powers deserted him? o 
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the mischievous Cherubino grown to man’s estate and versed in 
man’s vices,—the assumed Figaro of this elegant little piece; and if 
music, a skilful mise de scene, excellent costume, and humorous 
ialogue can make any thing attractive, certainly this ought to have 
been :—and indeed it was so most pre-eminently. The “Rape of 
the Lock” was an attempt to dramatise Pope’s poem, and the artistes 
of the establishment did all in their power to give effect to this clas- 
sical representation :—but alas, the spirit, the life and soul of the 
poem could not bear transference to the boards of a theatre. It was 
only moderately successful. Liston’s ‘‘ peculiar position” however 
awkward was unquestionably laughable ; and young Mathews by his 
mimic exhibitions in “* He would be an actor” proved himself to be a 
worthy “ chip of the old block.” Still we missed his prototype in 
the original—unrivalled comedian, Perlet. Morton’s ‘ Sentinel” 
and another little piece called “the Barrack-room” were of no very 
reat value and need no special notice. Mrs. Braham at Sr. James's 
= produced, besides Hullah’s opera of the “ Village Coquettes” and 
the operetta of “The Postillion,” two afterpieces,—one by Poole, en- 
titled “ Delicate Attentions,” very well written, but most infamously 
acted, and another by Mrs Sidney Hall called “ French Refugees” 
which was ingeniously put together and not badly represented. At the 
Apevreut Mr. Yates has drawn immense houses with Rice’s classical 
“Jim Crow,” John Reeve’s “ Queer Subject,” andan execrable concern 
called “ the Pickwickians.” De gustibus, &c.:—crities must hold their 
peace. The “Lily of the Danube” was a very respectable melo- 
drama. The managers of the Srranp Tueartre kept their house 
open with Brownrigg’s “ Perils of Pippins” and Jerrold’s “« Mr. 
Peppercorn at home ;” both of which must have been highly accept- 
able to those who are willing to admit broad farce to the honours of 
comedy. This theatre is a famous place for getting rid of blue devils. 
Well :—we have passed in review what lies been done at the six 
houses that are most visited by the haunters of the theatre,—and 
what is the result? Let the reader judge for himself. It is not 
surprising that theatres are bad speculations, when pieces of medi- 
ocre merit only are offered to the public :—and indeed what better 
can be expected, so long as dramatic authors are considered as the 
servants of managers and actors—employed to concert comedies and 
farces, as tailors cut coats, according to the order of the men in power, 
and when their reward is, after all, dependent on the success that the 
piece meets with after all the additions, curtailments and alterations 
to which the whimsical actors subject it? We know several instances 
of the most shabby and unfeeling conduct of managers towards authors 
of unquestioned talent. Serjeant Talfourd’s act will, no doubt, im- 
prove the condition of this ill-used class of literary men ;—but with 
all due respect to the learned author of “ Ion,” we opine that he has 
only lessened an evil which he might have removed altogether. 
And why has he excluded the composers of operas from alk patti 
cipation in the benefits provided for dramatic authors? This is as ab- 
surd as it is unjust ; and besides the evil is so great as to require an 
alteration in this otherwise useful act at an early period in the en- 
suing session. 
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Postscrirr.—Since writing the above, we have seen “the Young 
King” and Buckstone’s comedy entitled “ Love and Murder.’ The 
so called historical drama of ‘ the Young King” is a very light af- 
fair and is chiefly remarkable for Farren’s admirable personation of 
an imbecile old maire of Nevers extravagantly drawn but yet rather 
amusing. As the piece is not new—having, as we believe, been 
played some time ago at the Lyceum under the title of “ Philip of 
Anjou,” it does not require a longer notice. Buckstone’s comedy 
was produced at the Haymarket* on the 15th of August, and was 
greeted by a crowded and very good-humoured audience. The 
actor-author’s object was to throw ridicule on that class of people, 
who live on excitement and experience more interest and sympathy 
for those who are the slaves of impulse and passion, than for that re- 
spectable good sort of gentlemen, who act on principle and respect 
the proprieties of social life. Mr. Buckstone’s was a good three-act 
farce—misnamed a comedy :—it would have been better, if curtailed ; 
for the piece at the latter end becomes very tiresome. Four excite- 
able ladies—two of whom were well represented by Mesdames Nis- 
bett and Glover, and an equally exciteable lady’s maid (Mrs. Hum- 
by) are deeply interested in the fate of a supposed murderer, who 
after all turns out only to be a dover in a peculiar and very awkward 
ger Apprehended and tried for murdering the husband of a 
ady with whom he was supposed to have eloped, the unfortunate 
swain evades the law by escaping from justice; and he seeks refuge 
in the house that contains his inamorata and the quintett of exciteable 
ladies, who compassionating the impulse-driven assassin protect him 
first in a lady’s bedroom and then in a gardener’s tool-house, where 
the lady’s maid feasts him on champagne and muchother excellent food 
for felons. The murdered man is meanwhile detected to be living 
and accessory to the trial of the lover, who of course is immediately 
liberated much to the disappointment of the céterie. Mrs. Glover 
and Mrs, Nisbett played their parts excellently; and so did Mrs. 
Humby. Miss Taylor we never liked and fear we never shall like. 
Strickland did his best with a very stupid character; but he should 
learn that gentlemen—no, not even colonels, always carry their hands 
in their trowsers-pockets. Farren had the murdered Mandeville to 
enact ;—and we most sincerely pitied him. He could not make a 
good thing out of nothing. We shall not in courtesy notice the au- 
thor ;—but we see nothing extremely ridiculous in the words set 
down for Mr. Frigid. Verbum sapienti. 





* It is with the greatest pleasure that we hail the re-appearance of Mrs. Waylett 
at the Haymarket. So talented an actress ought to meet with every encouragement 
in the metropolis. Her reputation as a ballad-singer is so universally well-known, 
that any comment upon the manner in which she acquits herself in that department 
would be superfluous and unnecessary. We cannot, however, avoid remarking, 
that it is our hope to see Mrs. Waylett performing at one of the large theatres in 
the ensuing winter ; and we will venture to prophesy, that she is certain of experi- 
encing a most flattering reception. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Impressions at Home and Abroad. By J. O’FLanacan. 
2 Vols. post 8vo. 


Stream Communication and quicksilver coaches make travelling a perfect joke» 
as respects speed, expense, and fatigue. Seven weeks’ holidays with attor- 
neys’ clerks, operative schoolmasters, and sinecure professors, cannot be 
allowed to pass without pleasure and profit; and thus, during every season, 
we behold the most outrageous specimens of travellers galloping along the 
usual route, Paris, Lyons, Chamouni, Geneva, Zurich, Bale, Strasburg, Co- 
logne, &c. &c. as fast as diligences and steamers can carry them, through 
¢ountries, each of which merits not a day’s but a month’s examination. False 
impressions are consequently formed, which English cupidity endeavours to 
turn to the best pecuniary advantage. A book is published—full of errors 
and absurdities of every kind :—the author’s vanity is satisfied by the adula- 
tions of his own friends and of puffing advertisements,—and the public is 
deceived. 

The Irish gentleman who fathers these volumes cannot be distinguished by 
any striking merits from the common tribe of tourists. His sketches of 
London are common-place in the extreme, and his foreign !ucubrations are 
not much beyond what might be expected from a youth of seventeen. We 
have little doubt that the author has abilities for literature, but he has observed 
too little, and taken too little trouble in disabusing himself of national pre- 
judices, to allow of our awarding him that merit, without which a work of 
this kind has no value—correctness. 


Narrative of an Expedition into the Interior of Africa, up the river 
Niger, in 1832, 1833, 1834. By Macerecor Lairp and R.A.K. 
Oxpriecp, Officers in the Expedition. 2 Vols. 8vo. Bentley, 


Every thing that increases our knowledge of Inner Africa—that ultima Thule 
of modern discovery, must be welcome to all persons in the least degree 
anxious for the spread of geographical science. Discovery, it is true, formed 
only a part of the object contemplated by the expedition; for its projectors 
had an eye to commercial gain as well as to the acquisition of knowledge. A 
company was formed by Mr. Laird and other gentlemen of Liverpool, who 
fitted up a brig and two steam vessels, called the Quorra and Alburkah, and 
despatched them from that port on the 19th of July, 1832. The expedition 
reached Cape Coast on the 7th of September, whence, after taking in fuel and 
ten native seamen, they proceeded to Siberia, the American free negro settle- 
ment, to get further supplies of wood. On the 6th of October the vessels ar- 
rived at the Dutch port of Axim, and thence they proceeded up the river to 
Attah, which they reached in the month of December. The many difficulties 
which they encountered in this part of the voyage, owing both to the scarcity 
of fuel and to the insalubrity of the climate, were most distressing, and before 
Christmas the captain and eleven men of the Quorra’s crew had fallen victims 
to the deadly miasma. Passing onwards through the dominions of the King 
of Attah, and trading in their way with the various inhabitants, anxious to 
barter their native produce for European articles, they at length entered the 
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Shary, and went towards the Fundah. Mr. Laird and his shipmates reached 
the capital in April, and were well received by the king and the people also, 
who appeared to be sharp and enterprising, giving promise of improvement 
under the process of civilization. Mr. Oldfield, meanwhile, was pursuing his 
course in the Alburkah ; and the narrative of his adventures is perhaps even 
more interesting than that given by Mr. Laird. He considers the Niger as 
the only pathway by which we shall be enabled to penetrate into the interior 
of Africa, and steam-boats to be the only species of vessels by which that 
river can be profitably navigated. In order that these vessels should be pro- 
tected (the necessity of doing which is made very evident from both narra- 
tives), he proposes that British military posts should be established on the 
river as far up as Jago, and from thence to Sierra Leone and to Barraconde 
on the Gambier. Fernando Po appears to him to be better fitted in every 
respect than Sierra Leone to be the seat of government, especially as it offers 
so much facility for trading communication up the Niger. If colonies of 
West Indian negroes could be established here, and protected by military sur- 
veillance in their labour of tillage, they would introduce the arts of agricul- 
ture where they are most wanted, and gradually change the condition of the 
inhabitants. Besides the inestimable benefits of civilization thus offered, it 
seems not improbable that the kindly influence of Great Britain might be 
extended eastward to the Shary, and a communication be opened with the 
unknown countries between the Niger and the Nile. 

The illustrations of the work are appropriate and well executed. We have 
received much pleasure from its perusal, and we do not think it at all inferior 
in interest,—however less novel,—to the volumes written by Denham, Clap- 
perton, the Landers, and other adventurers into the interior of Africa. 


The Basque Provinces, &c. By Epwarp Bett Srepnens, Ese. 
q : R i , Esa 
2 Volumes. Whittaker and Co. 


However revolting to humanity, and derogatory to a civilized nation in the 
nineteenth century, may be the disgraceful proceedings of the civil belli- 
gerents in Spain, we are nevertheless indebted to that infamous source for 
several admirable literary productions. Mr. Michael Burke Honan’s “ Court 
and Camp of Don Carlos” was replete with instruction, interest, and amuse- 
ment. Captain Hennigen’s ‘‘ Twelvemonth’s Campaign with Zumalacar- 
reguy”’ was also highly acceptable to a public naturally curious in its re- 
searches after additional information concerning the country and inhabitants 
so deeply implicated in a deadly warfare. 

The work under notice has in its turn attracted public attention, and 
thrown into the great controversy an important mass of speculations, opinions, 
and new facts. But the prejudices of the author, and a constant endeavour 
to blacken the character of the Christinos, in order, by a singularly contrived 
contrast, to extol the generosity, mercifulness, and bravery of the Carlists, 
produce a feeling of incredulity and dissatisfaction in the mind of the reader. 
One is apt to doubt the accuracy of a narrative written expressly to serve 
party interests—an object every where apparent throughout Mr. Stephens’s 
work. 

When Mr. Stephens was employed in penning those glowing paragraphs in 
which Don Carlos is represented as something more than mortal, and as a 
being rather approximating a heavenly origin on the score of generosity and 
good feelings, did not the decree of Durango and other Carlist atrocities force 
themselves upon his mind? Enough is however known of the object of Lord 
Ranelagh’s visit to the camp of the Pretender ; let us proceed with our subject. 

The author of “‘ The Basque Provinces, &c.,” possesses, amongst other evi- 
dent literary acquirements, considerable graphic powers of description; and 
if he did not occasionally spoil a well-turned sentence with such puerilities as 
“bells set a-whirling,” “ bells set a-going,” ‘ bolted into the street,” “go 
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about her work,” &c., his language would be deemed powerful and well 
chosen. As a specimen of the descriptive powers of the author, we quote the 
following extract :-— 

“The valleys of Navarre present to the eye of the traveller some of the 
most splendid scenery in the world, and are at the present moment rendered 
doubly interesting, as being the theatre of a contest on which so much de- 
pends, not merely for Spain, but for Europe. There may be seen the gratify- 
ing spectacle of a people fighting at once for loyalty and liberty, for the prin- 
ciple of legitimacy, and the exercise of practical freedom; for the rights of 
their sovereign, and their own constitutional privileges. But the scenery, like 
the subject, is too extensive to be dealt with en masse, and well merits a sepa- 
rate description. The valley of the river of Bidassoa, along which I| rode 
the day after I crossed the frontier, from its sources above Vera to its mouth 
at Irun and Fuenterabia, affords a richly characteristic specimen. 

‘* The river-banks contract in many places to precipices, then expand again 
into patches of alluvion, highly cultivated, and exhibiting rich crops of maize 
(the Indian corn of North America, and dlé turque of France) vines, melons, 
calabashes, potatoes, and /egumes ; the river rushes rapidly over scattered rocks, 
and the mountain sides are thickly studded, here with oaks, and there with 
chestnut trees in full bearing; the road frequently shrinks to a rough escalier 
bridle-track for mules, and would be a perfect stair-case if furnished with a 
balustrade to preserve the way-farer from stumbling over its precipitous brink, 
which overhangs the stream often at a dangerous height. LEel-weirs and 
salmon nets are seen in each rocky gap below, while every chink and fissure, 
around and above, are filled with luxuriant box-trees and brilliant flowering 
broom and heath. For miles the valley thus exhibits the alternate aspects 
of garden, orchard, forest, farm, and fortress. In hundreds of places the 
passes might be defended by twenty resolute men against a host of invaders, 
or built up in a few minutes so effectively with loose rocks rolled down from 
above, that a Christino army of twenty thousand men would have no choice 
but to return as they came, or stay and be shot, or crushed from the piled-up 
magazine of rocks above, if they continued their march along the bed of the 
torrent. Even Rodil, when, two years before, he led what was then an over- 
whelming Christino force to burn and plunder Vera and slaughter the Carlist 
inhabitants, did not venture to enter the valley by the river-road. He led his 
army over the bare rocky mountain at the source of the Bidassoa, and re- 
turned to the Bastan by a similar open track, having effected nothing but the 
destruction of the Capuchin convent, the massacre of a few peasants, too 
infirm or too foolishly confiding in his clemency to fly. The bleak and black- 
ened aspect of the convent, where the weary traveller and houseless out-cast 
of a merciless civil war once found an hospitable shelter, would of itself be 
enough to rouse the sympathies of a people who for centuries had looked 
upon it as their granary, their hospital, their house of prayer, and house of 
refuge. The women, always the most inveterate partizans and freest in their 
political invectives, are ever the most effective preachers and teachers; and 
from the style of execration in which those of Vera joined at the mere men- 
tion of the name of Rodil, and the indescribable tones and looks which betray 
so forcibly all that even Spanish curses cannot give vent to, I have not the 
slightest doubt that every mother’s son in this valley is already imbued with 
a sufficient hatred of Christino rule to last his own life at least.” 

The above extract is quoted as a specimen of Mr. Stephens’s graphic powers 
of description; and, much as we differ from his political way of thinking, we 
cannot deny the truth of the assertions contained in the concluding portion 
of the paragraph. Indeed, in many instances, have the Christinos, as well as 
the Carlists, been blind to their own interests, by frequently spilling human 
blood with unnecessary cruelty and profusion. The following is a brief sketch 
of the author’s introduction to Don Carlos :— 

“The progress of Don Carlos and his ministers through the provinces, 
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though highly gratifying to the inhabitants, awakening every where a spirit 
of activity, and naturally leading to the establishment of good order and dis. 
cipline in;things liable to the royal surveillance, was yet rather unfavourable 
to the transaction of the proper business that appertained to each ministerial 
bureau, which was indeed rather too serious and extensive to be gone through 
by an ambulatory cabinet. Don Carlos, therefore, on his arrival at Estella 
on the 17th September, took up his residence together with Seinor Erro and 
his secretaries, in the great square of St. John (Plaza San Juan), where they 
remained for the despatch of business till the 30th, when the court again con- 
tinued its progress and rode through Alara into Biscay. During its sojourn 
in Estella, I had the honour of being presented to the king, who received me 
with his usual urbanity, enquired with considerable interest into the opinions 
entertained by the various classes of society in England respecting the pending 
contest, expressed himself highly gratified at my arrival, and hoped that the 
example would be followed by numbers of my countrymen. He declared that 
it would give him the greatest pleasure to afford them every possible oppor- 
tunity of judging for themselves of the state of the provinces and of estimating 
the feelings by which the population was animated. In conclusion, he kindly 
assured me of his readiness to aid my researches in any department to which 
my attention had been directed, and requested to be informed of any thing 
which might be requisite to the progress of my enquiries, or to the trans- 
mission of my correspondence to the Morning Post for which journal I was 
engaged. I experienced similar obliging assurances as well as real assistance 
from all the secretaries and officers of the court with whom | had at any time 
occasion to communicate, especially from Don Wenceslaus Maria de Sierra, 
Secretario de Estado del Despacho, into whose office my business as well as 
inclination more frequently led me, for there I was always sure to find every 
aid and information which a traveller in my position could desire,—afforded 
with a degree of kindly attention, which doubly enhanced the favour, and 
which perhaps a stranger only could fully appreciate. I own that in leaving 
London I[ had little expectation of finding the systematic habits or proceedings 
which characterize its men of business, in full operation amidst the wild 
mountains of Biscay and Navarre; but I feel it a matter of justice to all con- 
cerned to state that ] was agreeably disappointed, and that all my letters, &c., 
could not have been forwarded or delivered with greater care or despatch in 
any country than they were under the administration of Seinor Sierra, within 
the cirele of the Basque Provinces and Navarre. I say within the provinces, 
for where they passed out of his jurisdiction, beyond the Carlist frontier, and 
within the reach of Christino influence, it is too notorious that the latter did 
not seruple to employ the most felonious arts to compass not only the viola- 
tion of public correspondence, but to perpetuate the falsification and publica- 
tion of private: instructive instances of which fell under my own observation.” 

It is astonishing how prejudice will lead an author, who perhaps at the 
commencement of his work determined to be impartial and honest, into error 
and misrepresentation. ‘ Prejudice,” as a great political writer once said, 
“is the spider of the mind ;”’ and most decidedly has the noxious insect in- 
sinuated itself into the recesses of the mind of Mr. Stephens, and woven cob- 
webs around it. The concluding remarks in the extract quoted above are as 
applicable to the Carlists as to the Christinos; and lately it is a notorious 
fact, that the excesses of Don Carlos’ followers have not only for ever alienated 
from his cause the hearts of the Valencians, but have drawn upon him and 
his licentious host the execrations of the inhabitants of the tracks through 
which he has passed. 

Mr. Stephens has, nevertheless, written an exceedingly useful book; for, 
with a little discrimination, it is easy to separate the valuable and sterling 
portions of the work from those where misrepresentation and party-spirit are 
too prevalent. He has thrown much new light on many features of the 
Spanish character hitherto but little understood ; and a considerable degree 
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of novelty is found to interest the reader, with the following example of which 
we shall conclude this critique :-— . 

*{n the Basque Provinces and Navarre the women play a very active and 
influential part. They may be seen engaged in field operations, digging as 
sturdily as men, bearing the harvest home in heavy burdens, or carrying it | 
to market; again, managing boats on the rivers with surprising strength and 
dexterity, or driving provision or ammunition carts under a cannonade with 
a degree of equanimity that indicates a long familiarity with the perils of civil 
warfare. ‘They do not indeed carry arms, but they know the use of them 
right well, and are not at all put out of their way by the introduction of such \ 
furniture into their kitchens and chambers, or the necessity of ‘ receiving a 
company’ (sixty men), night after night, who strew every room in the house 
with muskets, bayonets, and cananas, and leave them not room enough to 
whip their cat. When Espartero’s troops lately came plundering along the 
rich vale of Azua, some half-dozen Christinos, who ventured into a casario a 
little in advance, found only the good wife at home, who, pretending to be 
very much alarmed, did not cause them much concern in return. On a sudden 
she ran out, locked them up, summoned assistance, and, returning ere they 
could find means to escape, took them all prisoners. 

**T saw another, whose cow had strayed on the road side near the church 
of Bogona, during Villareal’s siege of Bilboa, and who fearlessly -went to 
drive it back. The Urbanos in the church tower deliberately fired, and shot 
her down. She lived, however, was carried to the hospital at Derio, despite 
the continued efforts of the sharp-shooters, and, to the surprise of many, re- 
covered from the effect of the ball which passed right through her body. 
That shot has done the Christinos no good. She ‘ will remember to them!’ 
So will all her kith and kin to the fifteenth remove, in the mountains of As- 








turias and Catalonia. Spaniards, male and female, have excellent memories 
for such matters. : 
* . * * * « 


“Exposure to sun and air, without any shade to their features, gives all 
the elderly female peasants the appearance of being one flesh with the male, 
both being thoroughly tanned ; but the younger ones, who are not so much 
exposed, present occasionally complexions of a ruddy bloom, that would at- 
tract admiration even in England; features finely chiselled, of a singular no- 
bleness and delicacy (especially in that wild valley, encircled by leagues of 
mountains, containing Ascoytia, Aspetia, and the splendid church of Loyala), 
with dark eyes of a power rarely to be found in our northern latitudes, and - 
which appear to owe much of their singular force to the contrast afforded by 
the habitual repose of the other features. In some countenances, this strange 
diversity of expression produces an effect more startling than agreeable. The 
lower part of the face may be fixed and pallid; in short, half dead; while 
the eyes are mobile and brilliant, as if something more than alive! I cannot 
explain the cause, not understanding the physiology of the matter. However, 
the Basque sculptors and carvers study the effect to good purpose, and all their 
churches present their Madonna and the favourite Santa of the place as veri- 
table Basque beauties of the highest grade; the pouting lips (which, when 
they do smile, present a copia of graceful meanings with a varying of expres- . 





sion that must be seen to be appreciated) forming the most distinctive cha- 
racteristic.” f 
The City of the Sultan; and Domestic Manners of the Turks in 1836. 


By Miss Parpor. 


Tue name of this lady is rising rapidly into fame and favour, Her “Traits and i 
Traditions of Portugal”? was a work of much promise, evincing the powers of : 
an acute observer, and an elegant writer employed in the delineation of Por- 
tuguese scenery, characters, and customs, in a manner perfectly original and at 
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the same time highly entertaining. The ‘City of the Saltan” has com- 
pletely justified the expectation formed of Miss Pardoe’s peculiar talents and 
genius for this species of literature, and such interior views of Turkish man- 
ners are now for the first time disclosed as only a female could possibly have 
had the opportunity of beholding, and which only a female genius could with 
such competent force and yet such perfect delicacy of colouring have drawn. 

As these volumes have already furnished rich materials for the columns of 
our daily journals, and as such selections have of course been chiefly made with 
the view of gratifying popular curiosity, we shall transfer to our more perma- 
nent pages a scene of deeper interest than the Harem or the Bath—and 
enrich them with a poetical gem to which that scene gave birth, and which in 
our estimation entitles the authoress to a high rank among the female vota- 
ries of Apollo, who grace the dawn of a female sovereign’s reign. . 

“I remember nothing more beautiful,” says the authoress, “‘than the 
aspect of the burying-ground of Scutari, from the road which winds in 
the front of the Summer palace of the princess Haybe’toullah. The crest 
of the hill is one dense mass of dark foliage, while the slope is only 
partially clothed with trees, that advance and recede in the most grace- 
ful curves; and the contrast of the deep dusky green of the cypresses, 
and the soft bright tint of the young fresh grass in the open spaces 
between them, produces an effect almost magical, and which strikes you to be 
more the result of art than accident, until you convince yourself, by looking 
around you, that it is to its extent alone that this noble cemetery owes its 
gloom, for its site is eminently picturesque and beautiful. On one side an 
open plain separates it from the channel; on the other it is bounded by a 
height clothed with vines and almond trees—the houses of Scutari touch upon 
its border, and even mingle with its graves in the rear, while before it spreads 
a wide extent of cultivated land dotted with habitations. 

“‘ Need I add that the Nekropolis of Scutari, such as I have described it, has 
also its local superstition? Surely not; and the idea is so wild, and withal 
so imaginative, that I cannot pass it by without record. 

‘* Along the channel may be constantly seen clouds of aquatic birds of dusky 
plumage, speeding their rapid flight from the Euxine to the Propontis, or 
bending their restless course from thence back again to the Black Sea, never 
pausing for a moment to rest their weary wings on the fair green spots of 
earth that woo them on every side; and it is only when a storm takes place 
in the Sea of Marmora, or sweeps over the bosom of the Bosphorus, that 
they fly shrieking to the cypress forest of Scutari for shelter; and these 
the Turks believe to be the souls of the damned, who have found sepulchre 
beneath its boughs, and which are permitted, during a period of elementary 
commotion, to revisit the spot where their mortal bodies moulder; and there 
meourn together over the crimes and judgment of their misspent existence 
upon earth—while, during the gentler seasons, they are compelled to pass in- 
cessantly within sight of the localities they loved in life, without the privilege 
of pausing even for one instant in the charmed flight to which they are con- 
demned for all eternity. 

*« My mind was full of this legend when I visited the cemetery—and I can 
offer no better apology for the wild verses that I strung together as I sat upon 
a fallen column in one of the gloomiest nooks of the forest, and amid the 
noonday twilight of the thick branches, while my companions wandered away 
among the graves. 


Tut Damnep Sovts. 


Hark! ’tis a night when the storm-god rides 
In triumph o’er the deep ; 
And the howling voice of the tempest chides 
The spirits that fain would sleep : 
Serr. 1837. xX 
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When the clouds, like a sable-bannered host, 
Crowd the dense and lurid sky ; 

And the ship and her crew are in darkness lost, 
As the blast roars rushing by. 


Voices are heard which summon men 
To a dark and nameless doom ; 
And spirits, beyond a mortal’s ken, 
Are wandering through the gloom ; 
While the thunders leap from steep to steep, 
And the yellow lightnings flash, 
And the rocks reply to the riot on high, 
As the wild waves o’er them dash. 


And we are here, in this night of fear, 
Urged by a potent spell, 
Haunting the glade where our bones are laid, 
Our tale of crime to tell. 
We have hither come through the midnight gloom, 
As the tempest about us rolls, 
To spread, ’mid the graves where the rank grass waves, 
The feast of the Damnéd Souls. 


Some have flown from the deep sea-caves 
Which the storm-won treasures hold; 

And these are they who through life were slaves 
To the sordid love of gold ; 

No other light e’er meets their sight, 
Save the gleam of the yellow ore ; 

And loathe they there, in their dark despair, 
What they idolized before. 


They have swept o’er the rude and rushing tide, 
Bestrown with wreck and spoil, 

Where the shrieking seaman writhed and died 
’Mid his unavailing toil ; 

And they rode the wave, without power to save 
The wretch as he floated by ; 

And sighed to think, as they saw him sink, 
What a boon it was to die. 


Some were cast from the burning womb, 
Whence the lava-floods have birth ; 

From fires which wither, but ne’er consume 
The rejected one of earth ;— 

And these are they who were once the prey 
Of the thirst that madmen know, 

When the world for them is the diadem, 
That burns into the brow. 


They who crouch in the deepest gloom 
Where no lightning-fiash can dart, 

Who, chained in couples, have hither come, 
And can never be rent apart ; 

These are they whose life was a scene of strife, 
And who learnt, alas! teo late 

That the years flew fast which they each had cast 
On the altar of their hate. 

But, hark! through the forest there sweeps a wail 
More wild than the tempest blast, 

As each commences the darkling tale 
Of the stern and shadowy past— 
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And the spell that has power, in this dread hour, 
No pang of aurs controls ; 

Nor may mortal dare in the watch to share, 
That is kept by the Damnéd Souls!” 





FICTION. 


The Bivouae. By W. H. Maxwecr, Author of “ Stories of 
Waterloo,” &c. 3 vols, Bentley. 


Mr. Maxwell’s reputation was so firmly established by his former produc- 
tions, that the announcement of a new work from his talented pen could not 
fail to create a considerable sensation in the literary world. No quackish 
means were resorted to, to ensure these volumes a welcome reception; and in 
making this remark, we feel ourselves in duty bound to compliment the spi- 
rited publisher who, confident of the success of a good: book, did not think it 
worth while to endeavour to persuade the public of the fact by ridiculous no- 
tices. ‘‘ The Bivouac” appeared, and, as we had anticipated, was favourably 
received. It is a book of no ordinary merit; and however beaten may be the 
track chosen by the author—however biazé the public may be of novels and 
tales teeming with nothing ‘but ‘moving accidents by flood and field” —we 
still perceive an infinite degree of novelty in the work under notice. The 
writing is pleasant and easy; the numerous anecdotes related by the officers 
at the mess-table are perhaps told with a little too much familiarity, and con- 
sequently are not sufficiently dignified for the episodes of a novel, but partake 
more of the listless method of oral discourse : the whole is nevertheless a spirited 
compilation, rather than a continuous narrative, of warlike achievemeuts, in- 
stances of courage, and camp-reminiscences. 

Works of this species are as instructive as they are amusing, when the his- 
torical fact is not too much disfigured by the colouring of fiction. Mr. Max- 
well has done much to celebrate the achievements of British arms, and 
characterize the English soldier with a certain dignity already possessed by 
the French and Prussian. His writings have not only been recognised as 
established favourites amongst a certain class of readers, but have also main- 
tained a permanent place in the libraries of every species of literary ama/eurs. 
“The Bivouac’”’ will be found a valuable addition to that collection. 

Our limits prevent us from making elaborate extracts: but the following 
brief anecdote may serve as an illustration of the general_style of the work :— 

‘“** An instance of French confidence occurred yesterday, after we had de- 
bouched by Vera,’ observed one of the lieutenants. ‘I was with a section of 
the company in advance of the rest, when, on turning a sudden angle of the 
road, we perceived, not twenty yards off, a wounded volfigeur extended on the 
ground, and a young comrade supporting him. The Frenchman never at- 
tempted to retreat, but smiled when we came up, as if he had been expecting 
us. ‘Good morning,’ he said; ‘I have been waiting for you, gentlemen. 
My poor friend’s leg is broken by a shot, and I could not leave him till you 
arrived, lest some of these Portuguese brigands should murder him. Pierre,’ 
he continued, as he addressed his companion—‘ here are the brave English, 
and you will be taken care of. I will leave you a flask of water, and you will 
soon be succoured by our noble enemy. Gentlemen, you will honour me by 
emptying this canteen. You will find it excellent—for I took it from a portly 
friar two days ago.’ There was no need to repeat the invitation. I set the 
example, the canteen passed from mouth to mouth, and the monk’s brandy 
vanished. The conscript—for he had not jcined above a month—replenished 
the flask with water from a spring just by. He placed it in his comrade’s 
hand, bade him an affectionate farewell, bowed gracefully to us, threw his 
musket over his shoulder, and trotted off to join his regiment, which he 
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pointed out upon a distant height. He seemed never for a moment to con- 
template the possibility of our sending him in durance to the rear; and there 
were about him such confidence and kindness, that on our parts no one ever 
dreamed of detaining him.” 

In concluding this notice of “‘ The Bivouac,” which is much shorter than 
our inclination would have induced us to make it had our limits allowed us to 
be more elaborate, we cannot help expressing our hope that Mr. Maxwell will 
continue the literary career he has so well commenced, and that his next work 
may treat of other subjects besides the adventures and contingencies of war. 


Stokes-hill Place, or the Man of Business. A Novel, by the Author 
of “ Mrs. Armytage,” &c, 3 vols. 8vo. Colburn. 


Few modern authors have been more over-rated than Mrs. Charles Gore. 
It was fortunate for her that Mr. Colburn again entered into the publishing 
world, otherwise her name would in all probability have never again appeared 
on the title-page of a three-volumed novel. The weekly publications have 
paid their due tribute of fulsome praise to the last work which emanated from 
the pen of this lady, and which has occasioned these remarks. We are really 
astonished that respectable journals should prostitute their powers of criticism 
to bestow on a trashy book such unjust adulation and undeserved praise. 
Had the authoress of a “ Diary of a Desennuyée,” been an obscure individual, 
that book would have been reviled when it was first published, and its writer 
branded as a scandalous and mischief-making person. But Mrs. Gore was 
the fabricator of that precious compilation of ridiculous chit-chat, scandal, 
and defamation, only worthy to be exhibited at the “‘ tea-table of some tabby.”” 
At the same time was published “ Mrs. Armytage, or Female Domination,” 
a work without interest, incident, or even good writing to recommend it. A 
year has scarcely elapsed, when this voluminously bad writer inflicts another 
book upon the public, bearing the pleasant title of “‘ Stokes-hill Place, or the 
Man of Business.” As in all the other compositions of Mrs. Charles Gore, 
it is easy to detect the haste in which it was written; and its paucity of inci- 
dent, trifling details of the most uninteresting events, elaborate attempts at 
description, and interminable conversations, will immediately condemn it to the 
‘family vault of all the Capulets.”” Novels ought to be written to amuse 
the reader, not to fatigue him with a somniferous sameness and want of anec- 
dote that effectually close his eyes in slumber ere he can wade through the 
third chapter. 

It is a source of considerable grief to us, to be obliged thus to criticise the 
works of a lady—a lady no less eminent for the amiability of her manners 
than the attractions of her person, But a severe duty is imposed upon us; 
and, as impartial reviewers, we cannot refrain from differing with our contem- 
poraries in the opinions they entertain of Mrs. Gore’s works. We appeal to 
our readers—we will abide by their decision—and we will ask them whether 
they ever regretted the moment when they were obliged to lay aside one of 
Mrs. Gore’s volumes for a few hours, and whether they were very anxious to 
resume the perusal? 

The character of Barnsley, an attorney’s clerk, is far from original. He 
pursues a career of mingled prosperity and adversity—is led into ruinous 
speculations by his own fault (an uncommon trait in the life of such indi- 
viduals)—and 1s driven to the perpetration of a capital crime, the consequences 
of which he evades by self-destruction. His adventures at the election are 
as poorly told as they are badly conceived; and the strange combination of 
passions and feelings of which the whole character is concocted, is an un- 
natural and impossible jumble of the ambitious and the avaricious, the proud, 
the meddling, the conceited, the selfish, and the imprudent! This ridiculous 
picture is somewhat relieved by a bright ray which the feeble talent of the 
authoress was nevertheless enabled to shed over her design. We allude to 
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Barnsley’s daughter, in whose character is depicted all that is sweet, affec- 
tionate, and dutiful; as an illustration of which we select the following 
extract :-— 

* * # * «*My dear—dear father!’ cried Margaret, flying towards. and 
hanging over him. ‘What has happened?’ 

‘« Instead of answering, Barnsley gazed with glassed eyes into her face. 

“‘ * Speak—speak—dear father!’ she cried, seizing his handsin hers. * Are 

you ill?’ 
ar Ruined!’ faltered Barnsley in a scarcely recognizeable tone. 

* * * * « Margaret scarcely dared to turn her eyes towards her father. 
* Not a guinea left in the world! Ruin and starvation staring us in the face!’ 
burst at length from his livid lips. 

“«My dear father,’ faltered Margaret, ‘compose yourself !—things may 
turn out better than you expect.’ 

*«* How ?—Show me how! What do you know of business? Why should 
you think yourself wiser than all the world? Every thing must go to the cre- 
ditors. I have nothing but the coat on my back I can call my own!’ 

“«« You have your daughter!’ involuntarily throwing herself upon her knees, 

and flinging her arms around him.—‘ Your daughter who will abide by you 
—your daughter who will work for you—your daughter who will comfort 
you!’ 
" «You know not what you promise, child!’ cried Barnsley, smiting his 
brows like a madman. ‘ You, who have wanted for nothing all your life, 
cannot guess at what it is to want bread, Beggared as we are, you will be 
avoided by your friends, shunned by the world !’ 

““« We shall be shunned by none whose regard is worth preserving,’ an- 
swered Margaret, distressed at the inaccessibility of that stubborn heart. 

“* You talk like a fool, Margaret!’ cried Barnsley; .‘ you will be enlight- 
ened to your cost, when you find we have only been endured in society while 
raised by money to its level! Henceforth we shall be cast forth like dogs !’ 

“ Margaret’s heart was sinking. She perceived the utter insufficiency of 
her affection to impart happiness to her father; and of all the misfortunes 
that had befallen her within the last two days, that struck her the deepest.” 


We shall not intrude any more of this precious production upon the public. 
Suffice it to say, that the minor characters are as unimportant—with all due 
deference to the Athenaum—as they well can be; that the two rakish uncles 
are very uninteresting roués ; and that the party at Wynne is peculiarly dull 
and wearisome. Mrs. Gore intrudes some more “ family quarrels” upon 
the reading world through tne medium of “ Stokes-hill Place;” but they 
are fraught with no amusement, and certainly are far from instructive. In 
conclusion, let us recommend Mrs. Gore to continue her contributions to the 
Court Journal, and for the future to bid adieu to novel-writing. 


The Curate of Stanhollt ; a Tale of Iceland. 2 Vols. post 8vo. 


Longman. 


We know too little of the legends and literature of Iceland. Some few 
Englishmen, it is true, have made the northern languages their particular 
study, and have favoured us with a few scraps of Icelandic poetry ; but be- 
yond that the English public has heard little or nothing. The book now on 
our table is an attempt—and by no means an unsuccessful one—to instruct 
us in the manners of the Icelanders, and to tell us somewhat respecting their 
legends. ‘The story is, on the whole, well told, and much information—if the 
facts can be depended on—may be gained from its perusal ;—but still we have 
eur doubts respecting the origin of the tale. Many readers will question 
whether it came from Iceland or from the author’s brains. Sud judice lis es?. 
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Eureka ;-a Prophecy of the Future. By the Author of “ Mephis- 
topheles in: England.” 3 Vols. post 8vo. Longman. 


Iv there be any wit in writing a novel containing all the manners and senti- 
ments of the nineteenth century, relieved by a few outré fancies respecting the 
vicissitudes of national prosperity, and the consequences of steam communi- 
cation, then must the author of this volume be esteemed most highly. The 
notion, however, is a very poor one at best, and has not even the single re- 
commendation of novelty, inasmuch as the ‘‘ Mummy” and “ Mrs. Maberly” 
are instances of ijike attempts and failures. The “Mummy,” as the first of 
its kind, attracted attention as a kind of literary monster, aud there was some 
wit in it besides, which made it at least endurable, ‘‘ Mrs. Maberly’”’ had 
scarcely a redeeming quality. That now before us evinces considerable talent 
in its author, and we on that account the more regret that an unquestionably 
interesting story—however improbable—should be mixed up with such 
wretched nonsense as every one must utter who attempts to forecast coming 
events. There is a fault, however, of another description to which we must 
allude,—and a rather considérable fault it is in a novel ;—we mean an extra- 
ordinary want of connexion between the different parts. This may be 
amended by one who possesses the essen(tal requisites of a novelist,—and 
such we believe the author of ‘‘ Eureka” to be. We hope to see him ou an- 
other occasion occupying a post where he may be able to command less 
limited praise than we can justly award to his “ Eureka.” 


LITERATURE. 


Chapters on Early English Literature. By J. H. Hippisley, Esq.,M. A. 
1 Vol. 8vo. pp. 344. Moxon. 


In a late number of the Monthly Magazine, we published an article entitled 
**The Literature of Hungary,” in which there occurred many observations, 
particularly with regard to metrical chronicles, that would have also been ap- 
plicable to the early state of English poetry. We are therefore exceedingly 
gratified by the publication of the work before us, which is replete with useful 
and valuable information, the result of the deep researches of a highly talented 
man. In his Jniroduetion he has deemed it necessary “to apologize for a 
publication on subjects which have already engaged the attention of many able 
authors, as well of the present as of the preceding age.” This apology was 
not necessary ; as Mr. Hippisley has given us much information that is en- 
tirely original and new. His own observations on Chaucer, the comparison 
he institutes between the Age of Chaucer and the Homeric Age, the contrast 
he draws between Chaucer and Froissart, his General View of English Lite- 
rature in the Age of Shakspeare, &c., are all admirably executed, and evince 
a sound judgment, a depth of learning, a perfect knowledge of the subject, 
and a perseverance in research as praise-worthy as it is remarkable. We se- 
lect from the first ¢hapter the following instructive paragraphs :— 


*«The Normans, in all their expeditions, adopted the language of the con- - 


quered: in Neuistria, in Sicily, and lastly in England. In the latter instance 
only do we possess documents showing the degree in which the previously es- 
tablished language was influenced by that of the new settlers, prior to the 
adoption of it asa national tongue. Another great principle in the history of 
languages is, that there are no precise epochs or dates at which the changes 
may be said to take place. If there be any eras in the history of languages, 
it is with reference to the changes themselves. In this point of view, the age 
of Chaucer is animportant era. Chaucer Was a diligent student of the French, 
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Italian, and Latin, and, in translating from them, transferred many words of 
Latin origin into his native tongue. The popularity of his works, as well as 
those of Gower, went far perhaps towards effecting the innovations in English, 
which Caxton observes to have taken place previous to his own day. But 
although neither the origin nor the subsequent progress of the English can be 
assigned to any specified dates, yet, for the sake of perspicuity, we may (asin 
the case of general history) establish arbitrary and conventional divisions. 
Thus we say, generally speaking, that about 1150 may be dated the decline of 
pure Saxon—about 1250 the commencement of English—and that the century 
between these two dates was occupied by a kind of semi«Saxon language. 

“In the course of these periods, the language of the Saxon population 
gradually underwent, Ist, a change in the nature of its construction and syn- 
tax ; 2ndly, an infusion of a certain proportion of French derivatives. Both 
these changes were caused by the study of, and translation from, the French 
language and literature, during the early Norman reigns. Saxon, in syntax 
and grammar, resembles the modern German. The order of the sentence ap- 
pears to our conceptions inverted ; and the inflexions of the cases extend even 
tothe articles. One of the earliest steps in the progress of English out of Saxon, 
consists in the substitution of a more simple for a more involved order in the 
sentences, in a disuse of the inflexions of the nouns, and (with the exception 
of the past tense) of the few Saxon conjugations of the verbs, andin a discon- 
tinuance of the elliptical mode of expression common in Saxon poetry. * * 
* * About the reign of John, the use of English words becomes general ; 
and at length, in the reign of Edward the First, we have. extant a metrical 
composition, which, although written in a language very different from that 
in use in subsequent ages, may yet be called English. Such is the metrical 
Chronicle of Robert of Gloucester, which, since it alludes to.the canonization 
of St. Louis, must be placed after the year 1297. This Chronicle, which de- 
duces the history of England from the fabulous landing of Brute the Trojan, 
to the battle of Lewes in the reign of Henry the Third, is, with the exception 
of the concluding events, chiefly translated from the Latin prose of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth : but it is also occasionally topographical, and, as euch, was 
used by Selden in his notes to Drayton Polyolbion. * * * © The com- 
parative polish which English received between the days of Gloucester and of 
Chaucer, was brought about, in a great measure, by the increased use of our 
tongue in literature. But before the time of Chaucer, English literature was 
confined to the labours of recluse monks, who had received their education at 
provincial convents, as Layamon, at Ernleye on Severn, Gloucester, at the 
town whexce he derives his name: their metrical compositions, with the ex- 
ception perhaps of the romances, being designed for the middle classes of 
society. Chaucer first brought English literature in contact with the court 
and the world, by employing his powers on courtly and chivalric subjects. 
It was also in the reign of Edward the Third that English became the lan- 
guage, though not perhaps of the court, or of public documents, yet at least 
that of public pleading, and of the higher classes of society.” 

The author then proceeds to review the causes of the rise and decline of the 
French language and literature in England, a subject which he discusses with 
the same a and antiquarian knowledge that are evident throughout the 
whole work. Looking farther into the volume, we find the following remarks 
on English poetry in the fifteenth century :— 

“ The historian of English poetry, in one of those elegant passages with 
which the curious detail of his work is at once varied and embellished, has 
compared Chaucer to the appearance of a genial day in spring, preceded and 
followed by dark clouds and wintry blasts; and Denham, in his well-known 
and often quoted lines, has presented to us nearly the same image. The 
works of John the Chaplain, Occleve, and Lydgate (such at least of them as 
have appeared in print), will justify the gloomy character given by Warton 
and by Denham of the immediate successors of Chaucer. Lydgate, indeed, 
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possesses one distinguished advocate, in our celebrated: lyric poet, Gray, who 
proceeded so far towards an intended history of English poetry, ‘as to construct 
a general scheme, and to write some remarks upon Lydgate. In giving the 
character of Lydgate, he says, ‘ 1 do not pretend to set him upon a level with 
Chaucer, but he certainly comes nearest to him of any contemporary writer 
that I am acquainted with’ * * * * Between the age of Chaucer and 
that of Spenser, the ‘history of English poetry, properly so called, is but a 
barren theme; but, in Scotland, poetry was continued during this period, 
not without success, and ina language as similar to the southern dialect as it 
has been in almost any succeeding age. To Barbour*, the contemporary of 
Gower and Chaucer, succeeded Harry the Minstrel,+ James the First, Dun- 
bar, Henryson, Bishop Douglas, Sir David Lyndsay, and the royal pupil of 
the “‘ Lion King at Arms,” James the Fifth. In England, during the age 
succeeding that of Lydgate, amidst numerous obscure versifiers, Hawes, 
Skelton, the Laureate, and his rival Barclay, elevate themselves somewhat 
above the general throng. To these may be added a didactic versifier, rather 
worthy of notice from the popularity of her theme than from the taste with 
which this theme is treated. Juliana Berners, or Barnes, prioress of Sope- 
well, wrote a book on the chase, partiy in prose, partly metrical, and gene- 
rally assigned to the reign of Henry the Sixth.” 

e following quotation from Caxton’s Epilogue to his “ Order of Chivalry,” 
which he had translated from the French language, is peculiarly quaint and 
origina! ;— 

“Oh! ye knights of England! where is the custom and usage of noble 
chivalry, that was used in other days? What do you now but go to the 
bayres (baths) and play at dice? And some, not well advised, use not honest 
and good rale, ageyn all order of knighthood. Leave this, leave it, and read 
the noble volumes of St. Cyrael, of Lancelot, of Galand, of Sir Tristram, of 
Perceforest, of Percyral, of Gawain, and many mo.” 

Another quotation, in answer to the above, which Mr. Hippisley aptly in- 
troduces from Roger Ascham’s ‘“‘ Scholemaister,” must not be passed over. 

*‘In father’s time,” says Roger, ‘“‘ when papistry, as a standing pool, 
covered and overflowed all England, few books were read in our tongue, 
saving certain books of chivalry, as they said for pastime and pleasure, 
which, as some say, were made in monasteries, by idle monks and canons ; 
for example, Morte Arthur, the whole pleasure of which standeth in two 
sigan open manslaughter and bold indecency. In which book, those 

e counted the noblest knights that kill most men without any quarrel, and 
commit foulest adulteries by subtlest shifts; as Sir Launcelot, &c. &c. This 
is al stuff for wise men to laugh at, or honest meu to take pleasure in!” 

r. Hippisley’s remarks on the biography of Chaucer are extremely in- 
teresting; but we will not detract from the pleasure of the reader by antici- 
pation. We shall, therefore, conclude this notice on an excellent work with 
the following extract from ‘‘ The Squier’s Tale,’”’ in which Chaucer relates 
the unexpected arrival of the stranger knight at the court of Cambuscan, king 
of Tartary, during a feast held in celebration of the monarch’s nativity :— 


** And so befell, that, after the thridde cours, 
While that this King sit thus in his nobly, 
Herking his minstralles his thinges play, 
Before him at his board deliciously, 

In at the halle dore all sodenly 
There came a Knyght upon a sted of brass, 
And in his hond a brod mirrour of glass ; 





* ean. Barbour was the author of “ The History of Robert Bruce of Scot- 
a DITOR, 
+ Blind Harry, as he was called, wrote “ The History of William Wallace of El- 
lerslie.”—Eprron. 
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Upon his thombe he had of gold a ring, 

And by his side a n swerd hanging ; 
And up he rideth to highe bord, 

In all the halle ne was ther spoke a word, 
For mervaille of this Knight; him to behold 
Full busily they waiten, young and old. 
—This strange knyght that came thus sodenly, 
All armed, save his hed, so richely, 

Salueth King and Queene and lordes alle 
By order, as they saten in the halle, 

With so high reverence and observance, 

As well in speche as in his countenance, 
That Gawain, with his olde curtesie, 
Though he were come agen out of fairie, 

Ne coud him not amenden with a word.” 





BIOGRAPHY, 


Mes Prisons (en Italien, et en Francais). 1 vol. 8vo. Dulau, Soho 
Square, 


Tux autobiography of the prisoner of Spielberg is already familiar to the 
English reader. To students engaged in acquiring the French and Italian 
languages, the work under notice will be found of almost indispensable utility. 
The style is so easy, so pure, and so correct, at the same time’ sv touch- 
ing and affecting, that the interest awakened in the mind of the reader by the 
perusal of the miseries and sufferings of Pellico, the Carabonari, will carry 
him on with almost galvanic energy, and make him regret the moment when 
he shall be obliged to lay the book aside. The edition is the same and al- 
most as cheap as the Paris one published by Baudry: thus the mere fact of 
being enabled to purchase so valuable a volume for the trifling sum of three 
shillings and six-pence is no small inducement to possess one’s self of the 
Italian patriot’s narrative. 

Silvio Pellico was arrested by the emissaries of the Austrian government, 
and passed a considerable portion of his life in a variety of prisons, to which 
he was conveyed, one after another, at short intervals. Bat his sufferings 
were more acute at the fortress of Spielberg than in any of his other places of 
incarceration. The tyranny of Austrian despotism invented every species of 
indirect torture that human imagination could fancy, to render his captivity 
the less endurable; and if, in the course of Pellico’s memoirs, there be one 
thing more astonishing than another, it is the fact of his having survived a 
series of mental and physical miseries unequalled even by the sufferings of the 
prisoners in the ancient dungeons of the Spanish Inquisition. 

A very interesting collection of Poems, entitled Poesie Inedite di Silvio 
Pellico, che contiene La mia Giorentu, A Dio, &c., was lately published in 
Paris, and may also be had of Dulau in Soho Square. The poems abound in 
beautiful imagery, pure Christian feeling, patriotic ardour, and a simplicity 
rarely met with in times when all that is ridiculous is tortured into similitude 
and called metaphor. Silvio Pellico ought not to be less celebrated as an au- 
thor and a poet than he is as a political sufferer; and in recommending the 
public to make itself acquainted with his political effusions, we merely pre- 
pare a treat for the invitation to which we shall be eventually thanked. We 
may as well remark ere we dismiss this interesting subject, that ‘Mes Prisons” 
can be purchased complete in three languages, viz. English, French, and 
Italian, if required. The French translation is equal to the original in simpli- 
city and pathos ; the English is but indifferent, and was evidently done by an 
individual totally unfitted for the task. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 





‘ Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri, 
Quo me cunque rapit tempestas, deferor hospes.”—Honrace. 





Tue Late Generat Exvecrrons.—During the last six weeks England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland have been in a state of almost continual and 
tnparalleled excitement and agitation in consequence of the General Elections. 
Under a new reign the British constituency have been called upon by their 
Sovereign to choose their representatives ; as it is generally the case, the con- 
tending parties have each had recourse to stratagems in order to succeed, and 
cant and intrigue have been the order of the day on both sides. The Con- 
servatives have chosen for their Bug-bear the Big Irish Beggarman with his 
enormous satanic tail dragging to destruction church and state. ‘The Ministe- 
rialists have represented each Conservative as the bosom friend of the late duke 
of Cumberland, Ernest of Hanover coming at the head of his Hanovarian 
dragoons to abolish the reform bill, and the British liberty. The private and 
public life of each candidate has been at the mercy of the scribblers of the 
press, and the same individual has in the same day been described in The Times 
as a modei of integrity, intelligence, and patriotism, and in The Morning 
Chronicle as the most despicable amongst the living generation. The most li- 
bellous accusations have been advanced against the most honourable members 
of society, but all this sort of scandal is called electioneering tricks, and is of 
course a fair means of obtaining votes. Both parties have complained of bribery 
and intimidation whenever any oftheir friends is defeated, and both parties ascribe 
their success entirely to the righteousness of the cause they defend, notwith- 
standing that they openly avow an enormous expenditure of hard cash in order 
to conduct the freedom of their election. However the elections are over, and 
the Melbourne ministry have at last a House of Commons, which has been 
chosen while they possessed power and influence, and consequently the 
cannot at present humbug the people by saying, ‘* We are obliged to fight with 
the house of Peel and Wellington.”” The house of Peel and Wellington is no 
more, but the house of Victoria is, unfortunately for the Melbourne ministry, 
a very Conservative House, and may probably cause to the little Lord Leader of 
the commons greater trouble and greater anxiety than the lateone. The dif- 
ferent periodicals differ with regard to the exact result of the late elections ; 
some grant to the present ministers a majority of forty, and others only of 
thirty-two, which majority they derive from Scotland and Ireland, because in 
England and Wales the Conservatives muster against them a majority of 
nineteen. The following is the best state of returns. 

The English and Welsh counties have sent to pariiament forty-nine Minis- 
terialists and 110 Conservatives, while the English and Welsh cities and bo- 
roughs have returned 190 Ministerialists and 151 Conservatives. The Scotch 
counties have chosen eleven Ministerialists and nineteen Conservatives ; while 
the Scotch cities and boroughs have elected twenty-two Ministerialists and 
only one Conservative. 

The Irish counties have sent to parliament forty-four Ministerialists and 
twenty Conservatives, while the Irish cities and boroughs have returned 
twenty-nine Ministerialists and twelve Conservatives. 

One hundred and forty-two members of the present House of Commons are 
pledged to support the ballot ; forty-two profess the Roman Catholic religion ; 
sixteen are Socinians; and the rest Protestants. Nearly twenty petitions 
against the Ministerialists will be presented and prosecuted after the assem- 
bling of Parliament, and the Conservatives boast of being certain of their suc- 
cess. Time will show who is right and who is wrong. ; 
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A Scanpacous Row IN THE PRESENCE OF THE QUEEN AT THE ITALIAN 
Opera.—Of all the theatrical managers of the British capital, and, probably, 
of Europe, M. Laporte is certainly the most industrious—nay, all those who 
have had any thing to do with him may justly call him un parfait chevalier 
d’industrie. In fact, he knows how to live in splendour and comfort at the 
expense of the public, while he cares more for a straw than for the fulfilment 
of his duties towards the public. John Bull pays more for his Italian Opera 
than any other nation of the world, notwithstanding which he is very indif- 
ferently served, because if, for a few weeks, he has the best Italian singers, 
he must submit to see and hear them always in their old characters; for 
novelty, being a rather rara avis, is dear, and M. Laporte, as long as he can 
avoid it, will not pay. During the last seven years the Italian singers have 
often been taken in, and have had paper, nay, waste paper, instead of cash, 
and consequently these human nightingales have become rather punctilious, 
and take good care not to be taken in again. Grisi, Lablache, Tamburini, 
Rubini, lvanhoff, and a few more, are obliged to shut their mouths when the 
representation has already begun, in order to compel Laporte to pay them 
their due. As for the little fishes, or the second and third-rate actors, they 
are entirely at his mercy, are treated like slaves, and seldom or never paid, 
At the last representation of the opera it happened that Ivanhoff, being unable 
to obtain by fair means what the manager owed him (that Russian nightin- 
gale having already been more than once ill-treated in the cage of M. La- 
porte), remembering the past, wished not to incur the same risk, and conse- 
quently shut his mouth and would not sing unless he were paid beforehand. 
The manager refused to fulfil his duty, and Ivanhoff remained, just like a 
Russian, immoveable and unconcerned. The audience, seeing that no singer 
appeared, began of course to grow impatient, and soon after a tremendous 
uproar ensued, Laporte being loudly called for amidst the hisses, whistles, 
and clamour of the multitude. The Queen was announced, but her presence 
did not calm the storm, and the public continued the row. Laporte at last 
reluctantly paid Ivanhoff, and thus the opera was resumed, to the great 
satisfaction of all parties with the exception of the manager and his legal ad- 
viser, who was also compelled to pay the same night Madame Giannoni, who 
made use of a similar stratagem. Laporte, however, with his accustomed 
boldness, has defended himself through the press; but as he has advanced 
false statements, as we conceive, and vilified the character of a favourite 
singer, who in self-defence has published a fair statement of his conduct, the 
public, we hope, will not forget the misdeeds of Laporte, and when the next 
season of the Italian Opera arrives, will show to the chevalier d’industrie that 
their generosity cannot always be swindled with impunity. 

Two New Aspirants to IMmMortatity.—The first thirty-seven years of 
the present century have been prolific of wonderful events. A Corsican, 
sprung almost from nothing, was able to become the greatest Emperor of 
Europe, threatened for years to dethrone all the ancient monarchies, and at 
last died conquered on an unhealthy island. A negro of St. Domingo effected 
a revolution in that part of the globe, and, supported by his black partisans, 
established the empire of St. Domingo and its negro aristocracy, but afterwards 
was dethroned, and ended his life in misery. Several ancient dynasties have lost 
theirkingdoms, and have been replaced by adventurers. Philosophy and chemis- 
try have made wondrous progress, and have combined ininventing the best means 
of destroying human life. In fact, infernal machines, rockets, new destructive 
patent cannons and guns, and similar weapons are now in great use. Steam 
navigation, steam travelling by rail-roads, steam manufactures, and steam 
presses flourish and prosper in Europe. Catholic emancipation has been 
granted to Ireland for its pacification; but such a measure, instead of pacify- 
ing or improving that country, has rather contributed to increase both its agi- 
tation and distress. The long sought for Reform Bill has passed in England, 
but the people have not yet found out that it has rendered their country an El- 
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dorado. The Englishnation have paid twenty millions for the abolition of negro 
slavery in the West Indies, while Russia has been allowed to establish in 
Poland white slavery. We have also seen great cities illumined by gas, and 
tunnels and other wonders. Asiatic cholera has visited Europe, preceded 
by terror, accompanied by death, and followed by sorrow and mourning. A 
new profession has been also established, the Burkism, which is certainly the 
most extraordinary invention of the present century ; but it has been already 
annulled by the instrumentality of Jack Ketch and the New Anatomy Bill. 
We have witnessed the interesting speculation of balloons and parachutes, and 
even the glorious immortality of Mr. Cocking. But futurity seems pregnant 
with greater wonders. A gentleman, whose name has not transpired, excited 
probably by the great sympathy which the fate of Mr. Cocking produced, has 
announced that he intends to ascend with the monster balloon at the elevation 
of 10,000 feet, and then effect his descent by a new parachute after the model of 
Garnerin, Of this aspirant to immortality we may say, 
** Tolletur in altum 
Ut lapsu graviore ruat.”’ 


We hope that the public will refrain from encouraging such foolish specula- 
tions. We assert it on conviction, money, and not the furtherance of science, 
is the only stimulus of those cracked-brained individuals. Another aspirant 
to immortality has lately escaped death at Dover, where he wished to imitate 
the mythological story of Icarus, and almost met with the same fate. The 
modern English Icarus intended to take a flight, but his wings proved too 
weak to support the weight of his body, and had he not been providentially 
assisted with a rope, with which he effected his descent, he must have been a 
victim of his mad attempt. We remember to have read somewhere that in 
the thirteenth century a citizen of Bologna, in Italy, not only attempted, but 
succeeded in flying from the mountain of Bologna to the river Reno, without 
having incurred any risk; but his scientific essay was rewarded in a very 
strange way: the inquisition being at that epoch very powerful, considering 
that he must have been assisted by the Devil, condemned him to be burnt 
alive, and their cruel sentence was carried into execution. We do not wish 
that modern civilization should in the least oppose any obstacles to useful 
inventions, but madmen ought to be shut in madhouses for the sake of 
mankind. 

Hanover Square Rooms.—Tuesday, July 25th, completed the list of the 
present season concerts, making in all the unprecedented number of 135 ; and 
this, without the addition of sundry private concerts held during the same pe- 
riod—among others Mr. Wessell’s, Mr. Ella’s, Madame Giannoni’s, Maryle- 
bone, Leicester Square, and Citv of London Literary Institutions, cum multis 
aliis, Of this number four have been held at private residences, six at the 
London Tavern, thirteen at Willis’s Rooms, St. James's, thirty-three at the 
Concert Room in Her Majesty’s Theatre, and seventy-nine at the Hanover 
Square Rooms; making the exact number 135. Of morning concerts there 
have been just forty-three, and of evening ditto more than double, viz. nine- 
ty-two. In January there were seven, in February ten, in March nineteen, 
in April twenty, in May thirty-four, in June thirty-two, and in July thirteen, 
making again 135. Thus, it will be seen, in the two heaviest months they 
average more than one every day. One-third of this number, viz. forty- 
three, are the concerts of public bodies, as the Ancient, Philharmonic, Royal 
Academy, British Musicians, the Vocal Society, and the Choral Society ; the 
remaining ninety-two are individual singers, of which foreigners form about 
twenty-four, or one-fourth; the others are those given by British artists, with 
this difference, that some of the latter have had two or three benefits, and 
even more. Supposing the expenses of each concert to have been 1001. (and 
we do not see how they can be averaged at less, bearing in mind the demands 
of foreign artists, orchestras, printing, and advertising), there will have been 
expended, in the produce only of melody, upwards of thirteen thousand pounds 
in seven months !—British and Foreign Advertiser. 
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MONTHLY SUMMARY OF SCIENCE AND THE 
SOCIETIES. 


SumMeEr is not the season for the prosecution of the more obtruse sciences ; 
but the observers of nature,—the botanist, the entomologist, the geologist,—are 
now busy; the botanist rambling over verdant meadows and down green lanes 
and through tangled woods and coppices, ever and anon stooping to possess 
himself of specimens already known, or to apply his knowledge in the discovery 
of a new species, or variety; the entomologist may be found in the neighbour- 
hood of quiet streams and sedgy brooks, peering after the insect wonders 
which nature so abundantly produces at this period of the year; while the 
geologist haunts the sea shore to note its deposits and its encroachments, 
climbs the mountain, or descends the cavern and the mine. 

On the ninth of the present month of September, the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science will meet at Liverpool, where all the scientific 
men of our country, as well as many eminent foreigners, will promulgate the 
result of their researches during the past year. In our next summary we shall, 
doubtless, have many valuable facts to make known, and shall also introduce 
some information respecting the origin, with remarks upon the present state 
of this admirable national institution. Audubon will probably be there, hav- 
ing returned from the Gulf of Mexico with materials for the completion of 
his work. 

Botany.—The Linnzan Society has suspended its meetings till November ; 
the Botanical Society meeting once during the month, and recommending its 
members to make excursions through the various localities around London. 
At a late meeting a new variety of the Stachys palustris was described ; it 
was remarkable for the peculiar scent of its white-coloured flowers, the very 
villous character of its leaves, and for its more erect growth than any of its 
congeners. Several interesting facts in the economy of that curious tribe of 
Ferns, the Marsilez, have recently been given forth to the world by the Con- 
tinental Botanists; and in the new M. quadrifolia (which much resembles our 
common Trefvil, excepting in its petiole being furnished with an additional 
leaf), there is apparently a longitudinal membraneous partition containing a 
number of cells, each enclosing an hermaphrodite flower. The stamens of 
these flowers are stated by Jussieu, who was the first to examine the plant 
minutely, to be so small, and in such numbers, as to render it impossible to 
count them: they open transversely, to scatter the grains of the spherical yellow 
pollen. The involucrum gives its rise to a series of expansions, and exudes a 
mucilaginous fibre, bearing from eight to ten sessile spikes, which are borne 
in two distinct forms, and have hence suggested to M. Fabre the idea of their 
answering to anthers and ovules. From these researches the question arises, 
whether germination takes place in the ferns, from the impregnation of the 
ovules with the antheric dust? Hilaire’s, Decandolle’s, and Dutrochet’s ob- 
servations seem to favour such an assumption ; but it is not at all likely that 
the same process is common throughout all the ferns. ‘The structure of the 
ovule and the presence of a peculiar substance analogous to the ‘anthere in 
Marsilea, indicate its affinity with a higher order of existing species ; and 
the same are sufficient to rank them as more than mere connecting links be- 
tween the two great classes of vegetation—Cryptogamia and Phanerogamia. 
‘ucus.—A new species of this very extensive genus, the Seaweed, has 
been discovered near Bengal, and named, F. anylaceus. Unlike its allies, it 
possesses extremely nutritive qualities, and is much used by the natives of 
the country to which it is indigenous, as an article of diet. Analysis has 
shown it to consist of vegetable jelly, true starch in considerable quantity, 
wax, gum, sulphate and muriate of soda, sulphate and phosphate of lime, 
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traces of iron, and lastly, ligneous fibre! This marine vegetable is of a flat- 
tened filiform shape, and two inches from the ciliary process corresponding to 
the root. Botany of the Alps.—Messrs. Percy and Shuttleworth, and Dr. 
Barry of Edinburgh, have returned from their travels, and brought home a 
collection of new and interesting additions to our general Flora. Mr. Percy 
strongly recommends the Brezon, a mountain about fifteen miles from Geneva, 
to the attention of Botanists, since it not only presents a great variety of Alp- 
ine plants, but likewise great facilities for obtaining them. The “ Jardin de 
la Mer de Glace,”’ at Chamouni, was described in a paper read at the Edin- 
burgh Botanical Society, as consisting of a few exposed and almost naked 
masses of rock, occupying only a small triangular area, which is bounded by 
the “‘ Moraines” of the adjacent glaciers; and the appellation “ garden”’ is 
applied merely by comparison with the desert around. An enumeration was 
given of thirty-three Phanerogamous and six Cryptogamous species, which 
were collected from the Jardin at an elevation of 9000 feet above the sea level. 
Organs of Respiration in Plants.—Mr. Carpenter, who has for a long time 
been prosecuting the enquiries originally communicated by him to the British 
Association about the time of its formation, has pointed out to the members 
of the Botanical Society the various analogies in elementary structure between 
the leaves of vegetables and the pulmonary or bronchial apparatus in animals. 
He states that the cotyledons in the higher plants appear to perform all the 
functions of true leaves, and to be analogous to the temporary gills so remark- 
able in the Batrachian reptiles. Whatever may be the arguments in support 
of this theory, the functions which leaves perform, and the experiments 
which have been instituted thereon by Dutrochet, are sufficiently convincing 
that it is this portion of the vegetable, and this alone, which acts the part of 
respiratory organs. New Localities for Plants.—The Osmunda regalis or 
royal fern, hitherto supposed to exist not nearer to London than thirty miles, 
has been found by Mr. Gray, in considerable quantity, at Putney Common. 
Mr. T. Hancock has pointed out Silene maritima and inflata as abounding on 
the shores of the Bristol Channel, and has farther shown the perfect identity 
of these two species, as suggested by Sir W. Hooker. The same gentleman 
has also given new habitats for Tamus communis, in Somersetshire, and 
thrown out for the consideration of Botanists, several hints regarding its re- 
‘lationship with the genus Dioscorea. The rare Blyrmus compressus, or narrow- 
leaved clubrush, may be found pretty plentifully in some bogs at Carshalton, 
Surrey; and Dr. Balfour has met with the species of Scabiosa (devils-bit) 
‘known as colombaria, on the sea shores near North Berwick. Vegetable Fer- 
mentation.—Mr. Hopkins has continued his observations on this subject, and 
communicated the results to the Botanical Society. Besides oxygen and a 
certain degree of heat, he has found that motion very much assists the pro- 
duction of acetic acid in vegetables ; and we are told in proof of this, that in 
the seventeenth century one William Homberg partially filled a bottle with 
wine which was not at all acid, and having securely corked it, he tied it to the 
vane of a windmill; it became converted in three days into good vinegar. 
When any further change takes place, the result is the complete disorganiza- 
tion of the materials, the liberation of the elemental substances,—and finally, 
a recarbonization of part of the ingredients, producing inorganised vegetable 
mould. Thus in the Texas, grass springs so rank and luxuriantly, that no 
number of sheep can eat it down; and the groves of cane during the spring 
reach the height of six to ten feet, extending miles in length and in breadth. 
Immense masses of vegetable life spring up, die, and disappear, in the short 
space of a few weeks. 

GroLoay.—Temperature.—A large natural well has been discovered by 
M. Serres, about a quarter of a league to the north-west of Montpelier. Its 
sides, in consequence of the calcareous character of the rocks composing the 
soil, are almost vertical ; and, in descending it, a considerable degree of heat 
was experienced, which, in the opinion of Serres, could not arise either from 
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chemical decomposition, or from the torches taken down by those who were 
exploring it, The thermal waters exist at a certain depth below this soil, 
and send forth vapours, which, by coming through the fissures, heat the 
cavern. This is the only hypothesis that can successfully account for the 
caloric generated. Edible Earth.—The fact can no longer be doubted, that 
Indian nations are in the habit of employing various kinds of earth as food. 
M. Biot has laid before the Academy of Sciences an account translated from 
the Japanese Encyclopedia, detailing the uses made of a peculiar earth by the 
Chinese; who call it chi-mien, or stone flour, and describe it as follows: 
“‘ The stone flour is not an ordinary production, for it is a miraculous sub- 
stance. Some say that it was born in seasons of scarcity ; and, in the time 
of the Emperor Hien Teong (744 of the Christian era) a miraculous spring 
came out of the ground, the stones were decomposed and transformed into 
flour.” It appears that several of the extensive provinces of China consist 
of open plains, traversed by large rivers, the beds of which are constantly 
raised by the soil deposited by the water; so that it is necessary to border 
them with high dykes. If the rivers, as it occasionally happens, rise above 
these dykes or break through them, the whole country is inundated, and the 
usual calamitous circumstances follow. Result of cutting down Forests.— 
M. Chabriol’s theory, that the temperature of a country is not only lowered 
by the destruction of the trees, but that streams dry up and rain ceases to fall, 
appears to have received further confirmation from the recent researches of 
Boussingalt ; who states that in several of the provinces of South America, 
which are covered with wood, it rains every day ; and that in others, where 
the soil is sandy and arid, it never rains; yet these provinces have the same 
latitude and climate, and the projections and distances of mountains are 
nearly similar, Fossil Remains near Bristol, &c.—A paragraph has gone 
the round of the newspapers, stating that, while some workmen were ex- 
cavating at the great Western Cotton Factory, near Bristol, a remarkably fine 
mammoth was discovered in the gravel immediately overlaying the red marl, at 
a depth of twelve feet! A greater piece of absurdity than this could scarcel 
have been put to press. No such remains are found either in gravel or red 
marl, and we dare say the creature alluded to (if any were at all found) bore 
about as much resemblance to a mammoth asa fossil shell. Of a similar 
character is another report, which has not only found a place in our scientific 
journals, but has even been swallowed by several unsuspecting geologists of 
the day. It is that of the discovery, in Craigleith Quarry, of fossil-trees and 
animals imbedded in granite. Now, it is contrary to the very nature of a 
primitive formation, to which granite belongs, to possess organic remains ; 
these are common exclusively to the secondary series, and it would be equally 
philosophical to think of obtaining charcoal from water, or bone from am- 
monia. Disappearance of a Lake in Switzerland.—The beautiful lake of 
Chede, in the valley of Chamnoni, has entirely disappeared in consequence 
of an immense mass of earth falling into it from one of the surrounding 
mountains. In the place of its pure and transparent waters, reflecting on the 
summits of Mont Blanc, nothing now is to be seen but a vast mound of 
black earth, mingled with rough flints, through which rushes a turbid torrent, 
and by its side a mere muddy pond. All that rendered this romantic spot so 
enchanting has disappeared for ever ; and yet no great damage has been done 
to the road which leads to the glaciers.—So much for the yast revolutions 
which time, in its ceaseless course, is ever developing for the consideration of 
man. Artesian Wells.—In the tertiary basin of Perpignan and the chalk 
of Tours there are subterranean waters, which have an enormous upper pres- 
sure. M. Arago states that the water rushes up with so much force that a 
cannon ball placed in the pipe of an Artesian well is instantly ejected by the 
ascending stream. In Lincolnshire, where wells of this description are almost 
as common as in Artois (whence the name Artesian), they are very charac- 
teristically called blow wells. Jersey Granite.—Four hundred workmen 
are now employed in the Nowmont quarries, in raising the granite contracted 
for to build the new Houses of Parliament. 
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Sratistics.—Fires in London.—The result of a calculation of the nv mberf 
fires occurring in the metropolis during the last year has recently been published 
by Mr. Baddeley. The total number of fires in J.ondon was 564; in Paris 
during the same period the number was 191; the loss of life in both cities be- 
ing the same, 14. The Parisian firemen have not such goodiengines as the 
Londoners, but are more numerous, and said to be better disciplined. The 
greatest number of fires occurred in the houses of publicans, and in lodging- 
houses ; being in the former 36, and in the latter 35. Carpenters were next 
in the scale of danger, being 26. The greatest number of fires, 72, had arisen 
from ignited flues; the next greatest, 71, originated from the ignition of bed- 
curtains. The greatest number of fires occurred in December; the least in 
August. The greatest number, 53, commenced at ten o’clock at night; the 
fewest, 5, at nine in the morning. Population of Prussia.—The Prussian 
Government have just issued their Annual Statistical Report, in which they 
state the population of that kingdom, exclusive of the principality of Neufchatel, 
to be 13,837,233 souls. 


Mecnanics.—The railway between Paris and St. Germain has just been 
opened, and promises to be very successful. The number of people who travel 
daily on the London and Birmingham railway, although its present terminus is 
not in a very interesting locality, is very great. Forty carriages returned one 
Sunday evening, all of them full. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The Book of Sports, Athletic Exercises, and Amusement. By William 
Martin. An excellent work for Boys. 

A History of British Quadrupeds ; Part XI. 

The Churches of London ; Part VIII. 

Architectural Magazine and Journal; Vol. IV., No. XLII. 

Earl Harold ; a Tragedy, in Five Acts. 

The Suburban Gardener ; Nos. II. and III. 

Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum ; Nos. XLIII. and XLIV. 

Case on the 43rd Elizabeth, for the Relief of the Poor, for the Opinion of 
Mr. Sergeant Saigge. A very valuable pamphlet. 

History of the British Possessions in the East Indies. By R. Montgomery 
Martin, F.S.S. 





Amongst the various works of periodical literature already issued, or about 
to be produced from the teeming press of London, we have noticed “ The 
Lounger of the Metropolis,’”’ and are authorized in stating, that the editor is a 
gentleman of considerable talent, and is well known in the literary world. He 
is assisted by many of the most eminent authors of the present day. The sin- 

lar title of another periodical, called “The Torch,” edited by Felix Fax, 

q-, also struck us; and if it fulfil the promises made in the prospectus, it 
will indeed be calculated to illuminate the minds of the flaneurs about town. 
“The Victoria Review,” edited by F. W. N. Bayley, Esq., did not escape us. 
But we shall speak more of these periodicals in our next. 
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